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the Outlook 


Carrier Tactics 
NE of the most interesting processes which is going 
on during this war is the development and for- 
mulation of the tactical use of aircraft carriers. 
In 1939 nobody knew for certain what part they were 
destined to play, and in the opening stages they too 
often had to act as forlorn hopes. That was because 
the Royal Navy had so few of them, and therefore they 
had to work singly., In the last year or two the Navy 
has been able to use numbers of them together, and 
the results have been much better. The provision of 
fighters with higher performance has also made a great 
difference. 

One of the last great convoys which had to fight its 
way through to Malta in the face of heavy attack by 
shore-based bombers was escorted by three carriers, and 
though H.M-S. Eagle was sunk (not by air bombs but 
by a torpedo fired by a U-boat), the protection provided 
enabled the convoy and its escort to get through without 
heavy loss. 

The latest example of new tactics in the use of numbers 
of carriers working together was provided during the 
landing at Salerno. Five small vessels of the class 
known as convoy carriers lay close in-shore, and their 
fighters covered the landing troops. Two larger ones, 
H.M.S. Illustrious and Formidable, lay farther off, and 
their fighters gave protection to the ships. Of course, 
this made a two-stage plan, with alternative landing 
places and refuelling points. 

Unfortunately, after the troops had got ashore, the 
carriers had to depart, because, as the Prime Minister 
explained, once the enemy bombers had congregated in 
numbers it would have taken the ship-fighters all their 
time to defend their own vessels, and they would not 
have been able to give protection to the troops. But 
the idea seems capable of development, and we may 


expect to see more elaborat> combinations of carriers at 
work in the future. The coming campaign in the Pacific 
looks like being mainly a naval war, with carriers play- 
ing a greater part than ever before. For some thoughts 
on that subject we may refer our readers to an article 
elsewhere in this issue by an experienced officer of the 
Fleet Air Arm. 


Not So Vulnerable 
official opinions 


LREADY 
changed a good deal since 


everybody kept on saying 
vulnerable. Some critics pointed out that bombs 
through the flight deck would make it impossible for 
machines to take off or to land on, while others pointed 
out that when they steamed into wind to permit such 
operations they would be easy marks for the torpedoes 
of submarines. 
So far the Royal Navy has lost five carriers. H.M.S. 
Glorious was sunk by a German battleship off the coast 
of Norway when trying to bring away the squadrons of 


about carriers have 
1939. Before the war 


that they were very 


R.A.F. fighters which had gone ashore there. Three, 
H.M.S. Courageous, Ark Royal and Eagle, have been 


sunk by the torpedoes of U-boats, and only the ancient 
and small H.M.S. Hermes has fallen a victim to air 
attack. In all these cases except that of the Eagle, the 
carrier was working by herself; that is to say, with no 
other carrier near by. On the face of it one would be 
inclined to conclude that air attack is not very deadly 
to carriers, while the U-boat is the chief menace. 

It is, however, dangerous to draw broad conclusions 
from a few cases. For one thing, two or more carriers 
in company seem to be in less danger than is a single 
carrier. For another, both the /ilustrious and Formid- 
able were severely damaged by air bombs when in a 
peculiarly dangerous position. They were not sunk, but 
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they had narrow escapes, and it was chiefly their 
crippled condition which led to the loss of H.M.S. Prince 
of Wales and Repulse off Malaya. 

We in this country do not yet know enough details 
about the naval actions between the Americans and 
Japanese in the Pacific, where carriers on both sides 
were sunk, to be able to deduce any conclusions from 
them. But it does scem likely that by the end of the 
war it may be accepted that carriers can work in even 
such confined waters as the Mediterranean, provided 
there are enough of them working together, without 
their being looked upon as easy meat for the enemy. 


The Empire Air Conference 
Obits civil there is an unknown benefactor of 


British civil aviation. Who he is may never become 

known. He may be destined to remain for ever 
one of the ‘‘ Back Room Boys’’ so far as his contribu- 
tion is concerned. But he has obviously succeeded in 
getting the Prime Minister to find time, amid his onerous 
and innumerable tasks, to take a personal interest in 
the subject of post-war civil aviation. While Mr. 
Churchill was too overburdened with war worries and 
cares to look into the matter personally, there were those 
who managed to sidetrack this important issue. The 
attitude of ‘‘ Let us finish the war first ’’ was too readily 
adopted, and when Ministers were cornered at question 
time they could only give evasive and wholly unsatis- 
factory answers. 

When he used the expression ‘‘ Back Room Boys’’ 
Lord Beaverbrook was Minister of Aircraft Production. 
Now, as Lord Privy Seal, he is presiding over the Empire 
Air Conference which began its series of meetings in 
London last Monday. Lord Beaverbrook has been 
assisting the Prime Minister in the preparations for the 
conference, and it may be that he was himself the 
‘‘Back Room Boy’’ to whom we are indebted for the 
fact that Mr. Churchill has used his tremendous influence 
in getting the conference together. 

Be that as it may, the holding of the conference is to 
be welcomed most wholeheartedly. The great point is 
that it is an Empire conference on which the Dominions 
and India will be represented. Flight has been advocat- 
ing this course in and out of season for a long time, and 
we were fortified in our views by that champion of the 
British Empire cause, Viscount Bennett, who in his 
usual forthright way pointed out that the first thing to 
do was to get an agreed Empire Air Policy. That done, 
we could begin to talk business with our Allies. 

President Roosevelt told one of his Press conferences 
recently that he and Mr. Churchill were agreed on a 
policy of ‘‘ Freedom of the Air’’ to the extent that each 
nation should admit the aircraft of other nations to its 
airports for the purpose of refuelling on a long route, 
but that the carrying of passengers and freight between 
airports would be regarded as internal carriage and would 
be reserved for domestic airlines. 

President Roosevelt also expressed a preference for 


; AIR WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
NEXT week's issue of Flight will contain the first article : 
of a series by John Yoxall, following upon a visit to the : 
Mediterranean Theatre of Air Operations. Yoxall’s tour, : 
which terminated this week, involved some 8,000 miles flying 
and included visits to North Africa, Sicily and Italy. In those 
areas, as a war correspondent, he was privileged to meet all 
the Air Officers Commanding the Allied Air Forces. He has 
much of interest to relate as a result of his observations. 
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privately-owned rather than Government-operated ait 
lines. Thus the Empire Air Conference starts with those 
broad principles established. There remain a number 
of other problems to be settled, most important of which 
because of the fundamental policy involved is the ques- 
tion whether there should be one ‘‘ chosen instrument” 
or more. 

Monopoly has never provided a spur to efficiency, and 
it is to be hoped that the Empire Air Conference will 
vote against it. 


Fas Est et ab Hoste Doceri 
T is quite legitimate to learn from your enemy, as 
the Roman poet said, and the emphatic way in which 
Mr. William Joyce, better known as Lord Haw-haw, 
and other German spokesmen have been emphasing thé 
futility of the British and American bomber offensive 
shows how deeply the Germans are disturbed by it. We 
may recall the words of Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip 
Joubert in his recent broadcast, that the stocks of 
material accumulated for the Russian campaign are 
being rapidly reduced, and that it was not unreasonable 
to suppose that a time will come when a shortage will 
develop. The destruction of German factories works in 
harmony with the wastage on the battlefields of Russia, 
and the effort to move as much production effort as 
possible to the Silesian coalfield shows the German 
anxiety about the chances of replacing those stocks. 

This particular outburst of Lord Haw-haw’s was 
evidently chiefly provoked by the American raids deep 
into enemy territory. Hitherto the Germans probably 
only looked upon the Americans as capable of nibbling 
at the edges, They may not have noted Gen. Eaker’s 
declaration of policy, namely, that he would not risk 
losses more numerous than replacements, which 
obviously foretold longer raids in the future. Though 
the bomb load of a Fortress is only about the same as 
that of a fully loaded Mosquito, the greater accuracy 
possible when the target is visible makes each bomb 
dropped potentially more effective than a bomb dropped 
by night. 

The area of Germany which was thought safe is 
dwindling, and the prospect before the German people 
is bombing by day as well as night. 

Lord Haw-haw sneered at what he called ‘‘ the crazy 
exaggerations of the Yankees’”’ as regards the numbers 
of German machines shot down by the Fortresses, but 
he indulged in exaggerations himself. He claimed that 
in two days the Germans had shot down 169 American 
machines. Actually, from Friday to Sunday last the 
Americans lost only 89 bombers and five’ fighters. 
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BLASTING THE WAY: Bombing Benevento, centre of communications, north-east of Naples. 


WAR in the- AIR 


Sea and 


The Allied answer has been to strike 
a succession of blows from the air at 
important railway junctions south of 


Progress in Italy : Bomber Command Active : 


‘4 MHOUGH the progress of the 

Fifth and Eighth Armies in 

Italy has been slow, chiefly on 
account of German demolitions and 
stubborn rearguards holding out in the 
Apennines, nevertheless the German 
position in Italy must be far from 
comfortable. In the air they can do 
little against the overwhelming power 
of the N.W. African Air Force, and 
this force has been helped at times, 
not only by the Middle East Com- 
mand, but also by raids which started 
from Britain. Last month the 
machines of Bomber Command dam- 
aged the approaches to the Mont Cenis 
tunnel through the Alps from France 
to Italy, but as General Alexander has 
pushed forward and seized more air- 
felds in Italy, the squadrons of Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder have been able 
to attack the rear communications of 
the Germans without asking for help 
from Bomber Command. 


The Brenner route is more im- 


Air Raid on Norway 


portant than that through the Mont 
Cenis, because help for Rommel and 
Kesselring must come chiefly from 
Germany rather than from France 
It is not likely that the Germans can 
spare many troops from France, as 
they must be apprehensive of an 
Allied landing on the Riviera coast, 
and that danger has been increased 
since Sardinia and Corsica fell into the 
hands of the United Nations. The 
main strategic reserve of the Germans 
must be in Germany. ‘They may hesi 
tate to send large numbers of men 
down into Italy, but as they doubtless 
wish to delay the Allied advance as 
long as possible, and likewise to hold 
Tedder’s heavy bombers as far as pos- 
sible from the important targets in 
southern Germany and Austria, they 
must keep their troops in Italy well 
supplied with fighting material. 


the Alps, and Bologna has. conse 
quently been bombed several times 
These tactics cannot but cause a lot of 
embarrassment to the German troops 
in Italy. Even more serjous must be 
their lack of adequate air support 
They may reckon that their strong 
posts in the Apennines, which for so 
long caused the Allied line to sag back 
ward round about Benevento, could 
manage without much air help 
because the mountains in which they 
were entrenched provided a_ useful 
degree of protection against Allied 
aircraft, but over .the plains their 
troops and transports were open to ait 
attacks, and suffered heavily from 
them. We have heard of no less than 
100 lorries and other vehicles being 
shot up and left derelict on a road by 
a single attack. 

Nor is it only in fighters that the 
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Germans in Italy seem to be deficient. 
When the clever landing was made at 
Termoli, taking the German troops in 
the rear and absolutely surprising 
them, the enemy sent for bombers to 
help in their counter-attacks, and it 


was pointed out that these were 
the first German bombers’ which 
men of the Eighth Army had 
seen since they landed on_ the 
beaches at Calabria. Incidentally, one 
wonders why the -Germans should 


have been so unprepared for this land- 
ing behind their flank by an opponent 
who commanded the sea. Such tactics 
had been employed in Sicily by the 
Americans, ard were freely used by 
the Japanese in their advance down 
the Malay peninsula. But the 
Japafiese, like the British, are a mari- 
time race, and understand how to use 
sea power. The Germans have never 
bad much comprehension of its possi 
bilities. 

The Fifth Army captured two im- 
portant airfields last week, Pomigliano 
and Capodichini, to the north of 
Naples. The former has a concret= 
runway more than a mile long. On it 
were found the remains of more than 
100 aircraft, including six-engined 
transports and gliders, which had 
either been destroyed by bombing or 
had been wrecked by the Germans 
themselves because they could not get 
them away. This scene of havoc helps 
to explain why the Germans are short 
of aircraft in Italy. 

Another. — significant happening 
which has followed the capture of air- 
fields in Italy has been bombing raids 
launched from some of those bases on 
enemy airfields in Greece. A start was 
made with an attack by Liberators on 
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THE DAWN PATROL: Marauders (B-26) setting out on one of their numerous 
attacks on Western Europe. 


Menidi, near Athens, in which twelve 
enemy aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground, and another by Mitchells on 
the same day on the airfield at Argos, 
in the Peloponnese. The Germans are 
in a very nervous state about the 
Balkans, as has been shown by their 
vigorous reply to the British occupa- 
tion of Cos. 

U.S. Carrier in Home Fleet 

T times a carrier is an indispens 

able adjunct to a fleet, but on 
other occasions it can be used as its 
spearhead. Not long ago the Home 
Fleet put to sea with its C.-in-C., 
Agimiral Sir Bruce Fraser, in his flag- 





UNFAMILIAR FRIGHTFULNESS : Men of the R.A.F. Regiment examine enemy 
bombs beside a wrecked train on the edge of a Taranto airfield. 





ship, accompanied by a force of 
battleships, cruisers, and _ smaller 
craft, and steamed to the “‘ leads’’ of 
Bédo. With them went an unnamed 
carrier of the U.S. Navy, and the im- 
posing array of warships was actually 
only an escort for this carrier. She 
had to be protected, for many of the 
most powerful surviving units of the 
German Navy are lying in Norwegian 
{jords. Bédo is 70 miles south of the 
Lofoten islands, once the object of a 
Combined Operation. This time the 
only action taken was by the aircraft 
of the carrier, which bombed a number 
of enemy ships without air opposition, 
though three bombers were shot down 
by A.A. On the return the fighters 
from the carrier destroyed two German 
machines which attempted to shadow 
the fleet. The C.-in-C. requested the 
British ships in harbour to cheer the 
carrier as she passed them on her 
return to base. 

The appearance of a U.S. carrier off 
Norway was unprecedented. The 
Pacific is the place where one expects 
to find such craft active, and some of 
them have been taking part in an 
American assault on Wake Island, 
which the Japanese occupied soon 
after Pearl Harbour. It is an impor- 
tant link in the chain of American 
islands across that ocean, and the 
attack was one more move to break up 
the position which the Japanese seized 
so quickly after they had secured com- 
mand of the sea in that part of the 
globe. 

Another blow at Japan is fore 
shadowed by the arrival of Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten in India. 
The weather will soon be favourable 
for an invasion of Burma in force, and 
Maj. Gen. Chennault, who com. 
mands the U.S. Army Fourteenth Air 
Force in China, has recently expressed 
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ENEMY AIR LOSSES TO OCT. 9th 


Over Con- | Middie| N.W. 

GB. tinent | East § Africa 
Oct. 3 ! 28 2 | 5 
rs 0 BM aa 
eS tt) o 8 0 .;|lhCUS 
. @ 0 Ss | i) 6 
7 3 r) | 0 12 
8 3 A 0 7 
9 0 0 0 | 22 
7 49 2 72 











Totals : West, 7,608; Middle East, over 5,724; 
North-West Africa, 3,420. 











the opinion that if the Japanese found 
it necessary to evacuate any conquered 
territory, he thought that Burma 
would be the first, because Japan can- 
not be bombed from there. But the 
reconquest of Burma would reopen 
the old road from Lashio to China, and 
that in its turn might well bring nearer 
the day when Nippon will feel the 
weight of Allied air power. 


A Bombers’ Week-end 


AST week the limited force of 
bombers- and fighter-bombers 
which the Luftwaffe is able to devote 
to nuisance raiding on Britain made 
what for it was a sort of spurt, and 
on three nights running set the sirens 
wailing in London. One Alert period 
Jasted over two hours, with intermit- 
tent bursts of gunfire. The actual 
number of raiders which penetrated 
into the London area was small and 
the bombs they dropped caused a few 
tragedies but no serious damage. The 
Germans declared to their own people 
that the raid caused huge fires and 
was comparable with that of May 
loth, 1941. One wonders how many 
of the German people now believe 
these swollen lies! One almost amus 
ing feature of the night was that a 
large force of Bomber Command 
machines flew over London during the 
Alert on its way to Germany, with 
navigation lights on and making 
recognition signals to the eager ground 
gunners. 

The week-end saw a whole series of 
heavy raids by both Bomber Com- 
mand and the U.S. Eighth Air Force 
on Germany and occupied territory. 
The targets included MHanover, 
Bremen, Marienburg, Gdynia (in 
Poland), Anklam (50 miles from 
Stettin), Danzig, Berlin and Minster. 
The U.S. Eighth Air Force now feels 
itself strong enough to incur greater 
losses for greater results. It will be 
remembered that some time ago 
General Eaker said that his policy was 
not to incur losses faster than they 
coyld be replaced, in both machines 
and crews. During the week-end his 
bombers, carrying long-range tanks, 
penetrated farther into enemy coun- 
try than ever before, and bombed 
Anklam, Marienburg, Danzig and 
Gdynia. These were fine exploits, 
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‘‘ BEZIRKSBOMBEN ”’ : 
district bombs, for our 4,000-pounders. 


and they cost the Americans 89 
bombers. It is very significant that 
General Eaker now feels that he can 
afford such losses, for it means that 
the U.S. -Air Force in Britain has 
been built up to a formidable extent, 
and the Germans can expect still 
heavier blows from it in the near 
future. / 

American raids are always carried 
out by day, and long flights, like these 
involve spending many hours over de- 
fended territory. Among the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Bomber Command, 
as the result of its long experience of 
night raiding, are that light on the 
whole favours the defence, and that 
the length of time spent over defended 
territory is one of the chief causes of 
losses to the bombers. Considering 
the distances flown by the Americans, 
their losses (though we all ver; much 
regret them) do not seem eacessive. 
Our American Allies may be heartily 
congratulated. 


The Stormoviks 

The Russians have been advancing 
in a series of glorious victories. They 
have cleared out the last remnants of 
Germans from the Taman peninsula 
and in the last stages of the struggle 
the forces of all three elements came 
into play. Operations by sea as well 
as by land were undertaken, and as 
the Germans were forced back they 
were terribly pounded by Stormoviks. 
Farther to the north the Russians 
have been pressing against the line of 
the river Dnieper and enlarging their 
bridgeheads on the western bank. As 
this process has gone on, large-scale 
air battles have been fought overhead, 
and there were days when the Russian 
aircraft made over 2,000 sorties. The 
German tactics consisted in high-level 
bombing, and the deterioration of the 
weather on many parts of the front 
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The Germans originated this expression, which means 
That was too cumbersome for the R.A.F. 
and ‘‘ block-bi sters’’ they became. 


hampered this, while the Stormoviks 
pursued their usual tactics of flying 
low under the clouds as they attacked 
the German ground troops. The Ger- 
mans must bitterly regret the neces 
sity of keeping so many of their 
fighter squadrons in the. West, and 
particularly having to hold such a re 
serve in Italy—though they are there 
using their aircraft with the utmost 
caution, 

Allied Headquarters in North Africa 
have published the statement that 
since the landing in French African 
territory last November the Axis has 
lost more than 6,000 aircraft in that 
theatre of operations This includes 
over 2,600 found on captured airfields, 
but does not include enemy machines 
destroyed by the Middle East Com 
mand. 

In Burma there are almost daily re- 
ports of bombing attacks on Japanese 
centres, as well as on their communi- 
cations by rail and river, especially 
the sampans and other craft on the 
rivers. 

The Japanese” are also doing very 
badly in New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons. They have evacuated their 
troops from one of the islands ip the 
Solomons, but lost very heavily in the 
process from bombing 





BRITISH & U.S. AIR LOSSES TO OCT. 9th 


Over | Middie| N.W. 
G.B.| Continent East Africa 
Af’ert.| B’brs. F'ers. | A’erft. | A’erfe. 
—_ -— | —— — - | — -— j— -_— _ —_— 
Oct. | 
3 0 28 it 6 3 
4 0 27 5 0 ! 
5 0 | 0 6 0 6 
6 0 0 Oo | 0 3 
7 it) & ss 0 4 
8 0 | 60 5 ! 0 
9 0 29 4 0 | ! 
i] | 152 32 7 | 18 





Totals : West, 8,034; Middle East, about 2,288 ; 
North-West Africa, | 284. 
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HERE 
AND 


THERE 


Friendly Enemies 


a is reported that American airmen 
captured during the raid on ‘the 
Ploesti oilfields in August were given 


gifts of flowers, sweets, and food by the 
Rumanians, The airmen are interned in 
one of the best hotels in Sinaia, in the 
Carpathian Mountains. 


Introducing Miles Aircraft Ltd. 
EVERAL 


firms in the aircraft and 

ancillary industries have changed 
their names recently, but none with 
more justification than the well-known 


firm of Phillips and Powis, which, at 


an extraordinary meeting a few days 
ago, decided to become Miles Aircraft,” 
Ltd. 


For ever since Mr. F. G. Miles became 
chief designer to P. and P., in 1932, his 
name has become more and more an in- 
tegral part of the firm He became 
managing director in 1937, and in April 


1941, he took over the shareholding 
then held by Rolls-Royce, Ltd. His 
wife, Mrs. Maxine Miles, and brother, 
Mr. G. H. Miles, became his fellow 
directors, and have ‘since played im- 


portant parts in the development of the 
various types of Miles aircraft 

It was high time, therefore, that this 
firm bore the celebrated family name by 
which its aircraft have for so long been 
known. 


Shippers with Wings 


HIPPING companies are 
time in preparing the way to take 
part in airline operation after the war. 
Among the more recent aspirants to 
grow wings is the Donaldson Line, of 
Glasgow, which has just obtained 
authorisation by the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh to add to its memorandum of 
association a provision ‘‘ to establish 
and maintain air transport services an 
generally to carry on the business of 
carriers by air, and to manufacture, pur- 
chase, or otherwise acquire aircraft of 
any description.”’ 


losing no 


A.R.B. Chairman's Report 


” his report for the year 1942-43, the 
chairman of the Air Registration 
Board, Sir Maurice Denny, draws atten 
tion to the fact that the board's activities 
have ‘‘ increased quite substantially 
since his previous report 

Sir Maurice expresses his satisfaction 
with this tendency, ‘‘ which reflects the 
fact that the contribution of civil 
aviation to the war effort further demon- 
strated its value in circumstances which 
call most urgently for-efficiency of com- 
munication.’’ 


r - —_ — - 
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of No. 1717 Flight, A.T.C., at the Abbey School, Fort Augustus. 
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This Westland Wallace, K.8696, has come into the possession 


The O.C. of the 


unit would be glad to hear from anyone familiar with its service history. 


The board was, he believed, facing a 
period when it would feel the full weight 
of its responsibility, and he expressed 
the hope that discussions they had had 
with representatives from America and 
Canada would result in close agreement 
on the requirements for the design and 
inspection of American and British air- 
craft in the post-war period 


Empire Air Talks 


HE oft-suggested conference on post- 

war civil aviation between Britain 
and the Dominions opened on Monday, 
this week, in London 

News that this move was contem- 
plated was first revealed by Mr. A. S. 
Drakeford, the Australian Air Minister 
to the House of Representatives at 
Canberra. 

Subsequently it was stated that Lord 
Beaverbrook was helping the Prime Min- 
ister in the preparations for the con- 
ference, the first task given him on 
rejoining the Government as Lord Privy 
Seal 

It has been known for some time, of 
course, that preliminary correspondence 
on the subject of Empire policy has been 


taking place, and the need to “get 
round a table’’ has frequently been 
urged 


Scientific Occasions 
SiR ROBERT WATSON WATT, of 
radiolocation fame,™is to give an 
address on the ‘‘ Freedoms of Science ’’ 
in Manchester and Liverpool on October 
16th and 17th respectively, to which all 
visitors are welcome. 

The public meetings will be held in 
the College of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester, and Liverpool Uni- 
versity, but they will be preceded on 
October 15th by a meeting of members 
of the scientific and technical professions 
at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, with 
whom Sir Robert will discuss questions 
on the organisation of science and the 
scientist. 


- 


Post-war Private Flying 


HE private flying committee of the 
Royal Aero Club, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Lindsay Everard, M.P., 
has been considering certain aspects of 
post-war private flying 
Amongst the questians 
cussion are the standardisation of charges 
for flying instruction, landing fees, and 
the housing and servicing of aircraft, 
also insurance, provision of airfields, the 
disposal of surplus Service aircraft and 
radio equipment for private aircraft 
The committee will welcome any sug- 
gestions from those interested in post-war 
flying, and these should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Royal Aero Club, 119; 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


under  dis- 


A.T.A. Benevolent Fund 


HE last list of donations appeared in 
Flight of September 16th, and with 
those acknowledged below a total of ove: 
eleven thousand pounds has been reached 
Further donations for this deserving 


cause should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Commander Pauline Gower, 
and should be sent to the _ head- 


quarters of the fund, White Waltham 


Airfield, near Maidenhead 


Donations already acknow 
NN . 8,280 15 1 
Subscriptions 


of A.T.A. and B.O.A.C. 2,775 17 7 
N. M. Rothschild and Sons 10 10 @ 
BE. FEMOUDOMER 6 6. cciccciies 10 10 0 
Ludlow Bros., Ltd, ...... : 5 0 
Wrighton Aircraft, Ltd .: oe 
Horstmann Gear Co., Ltd . 

(2nd donation) ........ ‘so 
Short and Mason, Ltd. 5 5 0 
Fit. Lt. G. J. Quinlan 2‘20 
ef Pee ae 2 26 
i.E; Bietaia £66.) © o«00s 200 
1370 (ist B.M.L.) Squad- 

Yh Fr ee 110 0 
a SOO . caccuadnevcs 10 0 

£11,106 16 8 
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H.M.S, Illustrious was one of four new carriers mentioned in pre-war Navy Estimates. 
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or 
? a var, ~ 


She has been commissioned, damaged, 


repaired and gone back into service. 





The Power and the Glory 


Sea Power Resurgent : Carriers the Backbone of U.S. Navy : Twentieth 


Century Armadas : Novel 
By Lt. Cdr. B. J. 


the whole course of sea battles and combined 
operations to come have recently been issued by 
authoritative and official sources in America. 

These statements, which should be closely marked and 
very inwardly digested by all who have passed the romper 
stage in the study of air and sea strategy, make it glaringly 
patent that America is building a new sea power by means 
of the air such as never before has been seen in history. 
It would not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that the 
staff decisions now being implemented are equivalent to 
the Ancient Greeks’ choice to make the basis of their 
strength sea power 
in wars against 
numerically vastly 
superior land forces. 

First clear pointer 
to American trends 
was the approval by 
the Appropriations 
Committee of the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 
14th, 1943, of the 
largest Naval Appro- 
priations Bill (Eng 
lish equivalent of 
Navy Estimates) in 


G the hole figures which provide direct pointers to 


The U.S.S. Enterprise 
has been awarded 
Presidential unit 
citation for her good 
work in the Pacific. 


Idea for World Air Routes 


HURREN, R.N.V.R. 


the history of the U.S.A This bill, running to 
£7,500,000,000 sterling, laid heavy stress on the U.S. 
Navy’s aviation side. Among other eye-opener statements 
the committee recognised that ‘‘ the Fleet as an operational 
unit has been displaced by a number of task forces built 
around the aircraft carrier."’ The aircraft carrier, at least 
in the U.S. view, was described as ‘‘ the backbone of the 
Navy.”’ 

In a matter of weeks, by August 29th, 1943, an official 
Washington statement disclosed that the U.S. had launched 
approximately a dozen fleet carriers since Pearl Harbour 
and emphasised that these were quite separate from the 
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shoals of small escort carriers (Banana Boats, Woolworth’s 
and other semi-affectionate terms) which were already in 
service on mainly anti-submarine duty. 

This statement concluded by remarking, with outward 
casualness, that to operate from these carriers and from 
naval bases in all parts of the world (note: my italics) the 
U.S. Navy will have 27,50e bombing, fighting and cargo 
iircraft in service by the end of 1943. 

Take that last paragraph slowly. Presuming it to mean 
what it says, it indicates a completely revolutionary aspect 
of the U.S. sea power. I do not think that ever before any 
claim has been made for any navy to operate in all parts 
of the world. Certainly the Royal Navy would not make 
such a claim; in fact, various treaties have explicitly 
implied, if not categorically described, ‘‘zones of 
influence.’ 

Belief in Carrier-borne Aircrait 

Secondly, a sea-going or sea-tied air arm of 27,500 air- 
craft by the end of this year argues as plainly as possible 
an unlimited belief in aircraft-carrier aircraft. There may 
be specious arguments which expatiate on the supposed 
“‘inferior’’ performance of carrier-borne aircraft ;. and 
doubtless the U.S. Navy staff is neither deaf nor blind. In 
the most devastating manner, their answer to these argu- 
ments is made in the most practicable form. One looks 
back with a frown of unbelief on the comparatively puny 
air forces which the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy could 
take to sea in carriers in 1939—those halcyon days when 
experts whose sea knowledge ended at Margate Pier were 
absolutely convinced that the carrier was so vulnerable to 





The U.S.S. Saratoga affords an interesting comparison with British aircraft carriers. 


bombing that it would play no rdle of any consequence 
in the war! 

(In parentheses, it may be opportune to state here that 
up to the time of writing this. article no British aircraft 
carrier had been sunk by bombing, excepting the 
small carrier Hermes, which succumbed to the combined 
onslaught of aircraft from five Jap carriers whilst defend- 
ing Ceylon . . . which, incidentally, was successfully 
defended in 1942.) 

Latest report of American carrier progress comes in a 
statement from Mr. J. V. Forrestal, Under-Secretary of 
the Navy (U.S.), on September oth. Describing America’s 
aircraft carrier fleets as most potent weapons for striking 
it the heart of Japan, he cited as a fact that by the end 
of 1943 more than 14 first-line carriers would be with-the 
U.S. Fleet. 

Continuing, in outline of the trend of preparation, he 
said that the U.S. Navy now has 10 times as many aircraft 
as in 1940 and that the number of pilots now has increased, 
in the same proportion, to 25,000. Mr. Forrestal has a 
mild toot to raise about all this; for he complains: ‘‘ We 
should have liked to have done better. We are by no 
means satisfied with the production of combat aircraft, in 
spite of the fact that seven out of every Io aircraft the 
U.S. Navy receives are in the combat category. “ 

Piece these items of progress. together and we see in the 
making a huge sea-going aerial Armada which will be able 
to bring swiftly to any point within, say, 300 miles of any 
coast-line the means to immediate, overwhelming local air 
mastery 

One is tempted to peep into the future, to pry through 
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The Fairey Albacore comes into its own when it is a question of taking-off and landing-on in rough seas. 
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Here is a breezy 


picture of H.M.S. Victorious. 


a gap in the curtain shrouding future events that seem 
inevitable—and the visich discloses a vast fleet of- ships 
moving in company towards a given objective (? Tokio) 
with tens of hundreds of bombers or torpedo-bombers on 
the decks, and with a couple of thousand first-class fighters 


overhead to screen their approach against any air 
opposition. 

No comparable official British statements have emanated 
from Whitehall to give a line as to the development of 
British sea-going air power, either programmed or in pro- 
cess of fulfilment of a secret programme. Somewhat 
glumly, we can turn through the files and see that we have 
lost Courageous, Glorious, Ark Royal, Eagle, Hermes, and 
read of damage to ZJllustrious and Formidable. A little 
more cheerfully we can read the official communiqués con 
cerning the brilliant actions jn which British carriers have 
covered (and, indeed, been the essential modus operandi) 
such actions as the capture of Madagascar and the seizure 
of North African air bases, and of other actions in which 
the German submarine flotillas have been routed com 
pletely in the great expanses of the Atlantic. We can 
read—and some can read well between the short lines 
of the night-after-night feats of Albacores operating against 
E-boats and special Hun convoys forced to brave the 
English Channel since the French railways cannot take 
them. . All these we can read of, but they do not tot 
up to anything like an air force of 27,500 aircraft for 
sea-going service 

In the files, also, we may recall the pre-war Navy Esti 
mates mentioning our new fleet carriers Ark Royal, 


Illustrious, Indomitable, Formidable, Victorious; and all 
of these have cropped up in important actions of which 
we may recall with pleasure Taranto, Matapan, the sink 
ing of the Bismarck. We can also find mentions of such 
escort ships as H.M. ships Biter, Tracker and Avenger, 
some of which have even been photographed, and quite 
recently the Unicorn, Hunter, Battler, Stalker and 
Attacker, at Salerno. But among all these there is nothing 
whatsoever to indicate ‘‘ 14 first-line Fleet carriers by the 
end of 1943.” 

There must be an explanation of this, for it must not be 
presumed by the public that official silence indicates an 
unawareness of the position. The explanation may lie 
in the different approach which the English and Americans 
have +o the same problem of propaganda: it is probably 
our official view that by saying nothing we tell the enemy 
nothing, and that the first he will know is a shattering 
smack right in the most painful place—whereas the 
Americans keep the enemy on tenterhooks, worrying 0’ 
nights about the enormous forces which will quite inevit 
ably be loosed against them in the near future 


Our Air-minded Navy 

Despite offic ial reticence it is common knowl dge that the 
Royal Navy regards its Fleet Air Arm as a weapon of 
maximum importance, howbeit one which must take on 
what may be termed a co-operative rdle in the supreme 
factor of sea power For, despite showy arguments, sea 
power is, to England, of the maximum importance in our 
destiny ; but, as the years pass, it is equally becoming 
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increasingly plain that sea power must lean heavily on 
air support for every operation, however small, it requires 
to undertake. And it seems, from this, to many students 
of high strategy that the war principle of Economy of Force 
can be best obtained by using aircraft carriers in lieu of 
establishing vastly dispersed, vastly expensive land bases 
throughout the world. The proviso to this is, of course, 
that you have an adequate carrier force ; not the side-show 
force of less than ten Fleet carriers which, at best, we 
could muster in 1939, but a force which carries per se all 
the attributes and advantages of air power. 

There is an abundance of evidence that this policy is 
being pursued by the Royal Navy. No longer will battle 
ships and cruisers have to face, without self-protection in 
the skies, the attacks of hundreds of enemy bombers, as 
did Jilustrious and Formidable in the Mediterranean in 
1941 

The Global View 


Let us, then, take a wide, even global, view of this 
matter ; and, although the cynic has remarked that History 
teaches us we learn nothing from History, we may see in 
the weapons now being forged a true beacon towards a 
brighter future instead of the fata morgana which has 
attracted the attention of many commentators by its will- 
o’-the-wisp elusiveness 

After the victories of the British Fleet at Aboukir Bay, 
Copenhagen and Trafalgar, the Napoleonic War land 
battles were resolved; and then the world in general 
settled down to a period of peace except for minor wars 
(which, I suppose, are unavoidabie). Speaking globally, 
the sea power of Britain enabled the world at large, and 
especially England and America, to embark on decades 
of commercial advance and prosperity. 

This fact was recognised by Admiral Mahon, whose works 





How H.MS. Indomitable looks to the observer of a Swordfish 
which has just taken off from her deck. 





























































Basic English? The name painted on the deck of U.S.S. 
Ranger omits the vowels. 


on sea power were closely followed, in particular by the 
German staff. Hence the Hun conception of the Grand 
Fleet of the last war and the necessarily complementary 
view that the destruction of sea power was the means to 
give land power full play. Other nations, notably Japan, 
agreed ; and thus an extraordinary situation arose through 
out the world that was due not so much to the decline of 
British sea power in itself but to the rise of sea power in 
other nations causing a comparative decline in British 
power. This made the British face either (1).a policy of 
vast expansion of the permanent Navy or, alternatively (2), 
the less costly means of achieving the same end by alliances 
and treaties restricting or controlling shipbuilding pro 
grammes. The nation of shopkeepers chose the cheap way 

All this applecart was upset by air power. The posses 
sion of a mighty Battle Fleet in being was not cnly no 
longer the guarantee of individual survival for its possessor 
nation, but it meant that sea power had been knocked off 
its perch as the dominating influence in world affairs 
When, in 1911, the American, Eugene Ely, -demonstrated 
that aircraft could become an integral part of ships, he 
provided the key to the future survival of the battle fleets 
and thus to sea power. 

We thus stand, to-day, on the threshold of a completely 
new concept of world strategy and world power, The 
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combined aircraft-carrier fleets of the 
Royal Navy and America are un- 
doubtedly growing rapidly to the 
position held by British sea power 
after Trafalgar. 

There is no force in the world to- 
day, nor any combination of forces 
which can be seen for years to come, 
which can match or threaten such a 
joint control of the world’s sea-ways, 
and hence the world’s commercial 
prosperity. 

That fact is likely to be the supreme 
influence on world affairs of the future ; 
and if one may venture to draw a bow 
at a distant target, that influence may 
remain until the day dawns when air- 
craft become of such size and arma- 
ment that they will eventually stand 
in the air in the same position as sur- 
face destroyers, cruisers and -battle- 
ships on the sea. - We may well look 
forward to years of world peace. 

It may seem a far cry from these 
global air battle opinions to the green 
wound of British civil aviation; but 
one little word in. the official U.S. reports cited above is 
of the utmost significance. The statement of August 29th 
mentioned ‘‘ 27,500 bombing, fighting and cargo air 
crait. ef 

Note the word cargo. 

Now, the Royal and U.S. Navies are already, or shortly 
will be, in possession of all the world’s strategic ports and 
harbours. Recognising the paramount importance of air 
service, the U.S. Navy is building exclusively for the U.S. 
Navy an unspecified number of cargo aircraft. It needs 
no other statement to consider what these cargo aircraft 
are going to carry, nor that-in so carrying goods to the 
U.S. Navy they will be operating over the cream of the 
world’s available routes. The inferences are as obvious 
as they are wide. There might be objections to any com- 
mercial or privately financed air companies having control 
and operation of these cream routes, but there cannot be 
any objection to official services being run over them and 
the means to future air routes of the highest strategic im- 
portance being firmly established during the war and at a 
critical time in the development of air carriage. 

This all-significant fact finds so far no echo in the Royal 
Navy's Fleet Air Arm. The F.A.A. has, excepting one 
short link of virtually no importance on which antiquated 
aircraft try painfully to meet hundreds of requirements 
the F.A.A. has-no cargo aircraft either for itself (to feed 
its large number of oversea bases scattered over tens of 
thousands of miles) or for the ships of the Royal Navy 
with which it works so closely 





One of the United States escort carriers which are doing such good work in protect’ng A'lied convoys. 
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A U.S. Navy auxiliary aircraft carrier which provided air support for the invasion 
of Attu 


Thus, although already established on sea and on land 
at the picked places of the world, the Fleet Air Arm 
a flying service—has no cargo aircraft to tie together and 
weld into a homogeneous whole its dispersed bases. It is 
flying now. with clipped wings ; and, furthermore, the all 
important air routes which it could establish and operate, 
routes which would obviously form the nucleus on which 
could grow a civil aviation network of maximum import 
ance—none of these routes exist They have scattered 
the proud in the imagination of their hearts "’ but how 
much better it would be if the proud service of the Fleet 
Air Arm were to provide the means for air routes for the 
future, if its scattered units were not left out of plans 
for the commercial air prosperity of U.K. ? 


Restricted by Charter 


Incidentally, the prime reason for the Fleet Air Arm 
not having cargo aircraft is that its charter (of 1923) sets 
down that it should be limited to carrier-borne aircraft 
for sea operations ; and on this score, of course, all ques 
tion of cargo aircraft mast be left to the Royal Air Force 
to meet the Navy’s demands 

[his is a matter of high policy; but the growth of 
American naval aviation, its tremendous fleets of sea-going 
aircraft, and ships functioning solely to assist air power at 
sea, coupled with the presumption that the Royal Navy 
will not be backward in developing aircraft-carrier fleets 
in parallel, tend to indicate that the possibilities con 
, tingent upon the 
Fleet Air Arm oper- 
ating a fleet of cargo 
aircraft in support 
of British sea power 
throughout the 
world should be ex- 
plored on a _ very 
high level. It may 
well be that, given 
the chance to de- 
velop on the Ameri- 
can scale, and in 
view of the Fleet Air 
Arm's war record, 
there would lie the 
means to the power 
and the glory of the 
Empire of the future. 
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A Vision of 25 Years Ahead 


Vertical and Horizontal Travel by Jet Propulsion : 
High-speed Air Traffic Control by Electronics 


crucial problems remain to be solved. One is the im- 

portant question of air traffic control, that is safe 
airways ; and the other the problem of direct take-off and 
landing which does not involve huge airports. A proposed 
solution of these two problems is put forward by Mr. 
Richard Lonsdale-Hands at the Practical Planning exhi- 
tion organised by the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, London, S.W.1. Incidentally, it is refresh- 
ing that such an august body should include, in its exhi- 
bition cf future planning, schemes for air transport 
The exhibition will remain open until October 30th 

The illustrations show a small mode] of the revolutionary 
type of aircraft visualised by Mr. Lonsdale-Hands. It is 
a wingless craft, of a shape which departs from stream 
lined principles as it is intended for supersonic speed. The 
fact that the aircraft is wingless will astonish modern 
students of design, but it must be remembered that this 
is a bold attempt to project a possible aircraft of 1968! 
Airscrews also have been eliminated in favour of a jet 
propulsion system. It is proposed that horizontal or verti 
cal movement should be selectively achieved by the simple 
process of changing the propulsive jets from the horiztonta] 
to the vertical. Thete are three jet nozzles. The two 
main jets are located on the sides of the fuselage and a 
supplementary jet in the tail. In the sketch the main 
jets are depicted in the position to give a vertical climb 
When the desired altitude has been reached the main jet 
units are swivelled to a horizontal position to give forward 
flight. 

It is a bold man who would attempt to forecast aviation 
developments twenty-five years ahead, and Mr. Lonsdale- 
Hands may be forgiven for leaving so much to the imagina 
tion. As he points out, jet propulsion has hitherto been 
considered as a variant of the airscrew-engine combination, 
but in plotting his design he has visualised the application 
of jets to lift as well as to propel in exactly the same way 
as the airscrew is used in the helicoptor for lifting as well 
as propelling. Iinpressed by the possibilities of jet propul 
sion, he considers that future progress will enable power 
jets to develop lift and at the same time achieve control 
and stability as well as propulsive thrust for forward flight 
Thus he proceeds with the plan of an elegant ‘‘ blowcar”’ 
of twenty-five years ahead: The wingless principle, he 
urges, would eliminate design problems of shock wave and 


|‘ the consideration of air transport of the future two 
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Scale model of the Lonsdale-Hands project for a direct-lift 
stratosphere aircraft. 


compressibility drag present with conventional types of 
ultra-high-speed aircraft. His design is put forward with 
the special claims for direct take-off and landing abilities 
which render large airports unnecessary. As to speed, Mr. 
Lonsdale-Hands is optimistic to the extent of predicting 
four figures per hour for international travel—that is fat 
in excess of the speed of sound. 


Air Traffic Control by Electronics 


With this proposal of a revolutionary design of air trans 
port, Mr. Lonsdale-Hands couples an interesting system of 
air traffic control designed to enable large numbers of high 
speed aircraft to operate in safety According to this 
scheme, Electronics, the basis ot radiolocation, provides the 
background for the system. A three-dimensional beam grid 
is visualised as encompassing the earth. We cannot do 
better than quote the words of the designer in regard to 
these controlled traffic lanes 

‘The aircraft moves along the beams under a form of 
regulation which resembles the block system of railway 
train control, but with the additional advantage that there 

(Continued on p. 421.) 





At the Civil Engineers’ exhibition. 





The Lonsdale-Hands jet-propelled aircraft and the type of airport visuai.sed for it. 
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Seventieth of the Latest Recognition Series 








Aircraft Types an 


LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION 


ESIGNED as a commercial airliner for T.W.A., the 
first Lockheed Constellation was completed in 
January of this year after four years of development 

work. After passing its tests it was earmarked for the 
U.S.A.A.F. as a transport and, as the C-69, deliveries are 
reported to begin this month. 

Powered by four 2,000 h.p., 18-cylinder, air-cooled, radial 
Wright Cyclone engines, the Constellation would, in com- 
mercial form, accommodate up to 60 passengers and a crew 
of seven to nine. As an air freighter its cargo capacity 
was intended to be some 16 tons. In its present military 
form, now in actual production, these figures, it is believed, 
have been somewhat modified. It is probable that ten 
tons is nearer its maximum net load as an army transport 
and troop carrier, but no official data has yet been released 
for publication, and only estimated performance figures, 
issued during the design stage, are available. 

These put the top speed at about 350 m.p.h., with a 
cruising speed of 285 m.p.h. on 50 per cent. power. Range 
was said to be some 4,000 miles, and it was stated that 
the aircraft could maintain flight at 25,oooft. on three 


engines, and at 16,500ft. on only two engines. Service 
ceiling was given as 35,oo0oft. 

The fuselage, which is circular in cross-section, has a 
longitudinal aerofoil section, as will readily be seen in the 
photograph below. The cabin can be pressurised to pro- 
vide comfortable operation up to 30,oooft., and for this 
purpose two separate superchargers, either of which would 
maintain correct air density, were embodied in the original 
design; it is not yet permitted to say, however, if this 


equipment is retained on the C-69 version to be used by» 


the U.S.A.A.F. One modern item of design which is cer- 
tainly retained, however, is the tricycle undercarriage, the 
main part of which employs twin wheels on each leg ; the 
nose wheel is steerable. 

An important point from the recognition angle is the 
triple tail of the Constellation and the egg-shaped outer ver- 
tical surfaces which are threaded by the round tips of the 
wide tailplane. F 
- Incidentally, the high aspect-ratio wing, which has pro- 
nounced dihedral angle from its roots, was developed from 
tests with the 8-38 wing. 
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DIMENSIONS 
Span .. sa .. 137ft. 6in. 
Length .. - . 9Ift. Yin. 
Height .. ‘3 ..  22ft. 6in. 


Wing area (approx.) .. 2,204 sq. ft. ot 

















MONG the several heavy transport types in regular 
A service with the Luftwaffe is the Junkers Ju 290 four 
engined bomber-transport, examples of which were 
destroyed during the Tunisian fighting; the type is also 
being used on the Russian front, and it has even been said 
that it has been occasionally used as a bomber in small 
scale night raids on this country. For some reason best 
known to themselves, but probably intended to confuse 
recognition, the Germans have frequently captioned photo- 
graphs of this machine, the JugoS, but it is known as the 
Ju 290 in the Luftwaffe, and is a development of the older 
Ju go. 

The form of construction and general layout of the Ju 290 
is substantially the same as that of the Jugo, but the 
overall dimensions are greater and a different wing plan 
is employed; egg-shaped endplate twin fins and rudders 
also replace the angular pattern of the Jugo, and the tail- 
plane now has a slight dihedral angle. 

The new wing plan has a wide flat rectangular centre- 
section which carries the four 1,600 h.p., 18-cylinder, two- 
row air-cooled radial B.M.W. 801 engines, and the outer 


panels have a moderate degree of dihedral angle and an 
equal straight taper on both edges. The old Jugo wings, 
it will be remembered, had a pronounced backsweep to the 
leading-edge, while the trailing-edge had a slightly back 
swept section in the middle of the semi-span which gave a 
broken line effect. 

The stressed-skin fuselage is broad and slab-sided, and 
a loading ramp is built into the bottom. This is hinged 
at its forward end, and is operated by a mechanical jack 
ing device which also raises the tail from the ground to 
give loading clearance 

Whether used as a bomber or a transport, the Ju 290 has 
the same defensive armament. This consists of both cannon 
and machine guns, and is located in a dorsal turret imme 
diately behind the pilot’s cockpit, an offset gun blister 
beneath the nose, a ventral position aft of the trailing 
edge, and in the tail. 

Top speed of the Ju 290 is approximately 260 m.p.h. at 
just over 13,o00ft., cruising speed about 185 m.p.h., and 
cruising range some 1,250 miles Its gross -weight is 
approximately 55,000 Ib 
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Outwardly he is just an ordinary sort 
of man, doing his job in a quiet, un- 
assuming sort of way. But we know 
his history and his background, and can 
appraise the highly-specialised skill which 
has been traditional in his family for 
generations. There are not very many 
like him in this country today. 

He is a diamond driller; the products 
of his craftsmanship go into the thou- 
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sands of diamond dies required every 
year by industry for producing the delicate 
wires for the filaments of electric lamps 
and radio valves; for high-precision 
scientific instruments and a host of other 
specialised purposes. He is one of the 
thousands of Philips workpeople who 
gave you, before the war, the Philips 


products you knew and trusted so well. 


His skill is a vital asset to the nation to-day. 
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(Continued from page 420) 
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VERTICAL 
HN ROTATING PRopULsio , PROPULSION JET 
OR VERTICAL 






AR INTAKE TUBE 
(WHEN VERTICAL) 








Three movable jets provide the lift, propulsion and contro! of 
the Lonsdale-Hands project. 





is room for an ascending series of highways giving suc- 
cessively fewer intersections and opportunities tor succes- 
sively higher speeds 


“The grids are, the:efore, of finer and finer mesh in 








Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft 
By G. GEOFFREY SMITH M.B.E. 

A second edition of the above booklet is available from 

‘Fight’ publishing offices. The new work consists of ten 

chapters and includes many illustrations. Price 3/6 plus 3d. post. 


descending order until the final landing and take-off grid 
is reached with intersections at ten metres. As radio control 
would be the dominant feature, and as radio terms, to 
gether with most scientific ternis, employ the metric sys 
tein, the grids would be set out in the metric system. The 
ten-metre grid is surmounted by 250 metre, 500 metre, kilo 
metre, 100 kilometre, ancl 500 kilometre grids, the last 
being for the highest fastest system of overhead ways 
Special grids could be imposed over certain areas for specia 
purposes. The traffic lanes along the trunk routes follow 
existing practice and are on the same basis of diflerentia 
tion as those in, for example, the Mersey tunnel 

‘Such a scheme would enable automatic control to be 
employed, it would bring an airway to the threshold of 
every man’s door, and it would enable the process of 
handling the aircraft to be simplified to the stage ol that 
of handling an electric train or—if it were so desired 
even to the press button stage of the automatic radio set 


GS 


Behind the Lines 


Service and Industrial News froin the Inside of Axis and Enemy-occupied Countries 


From Japan further details it 

B* decision of the Japanese Govern- 
ment all machine-tool factories 

have been declared as ‘‘ war factories 





Government supervision 


in Search of Man-power pple yp 


RADUATES of -the first course held 

some time ago at Horten for the 4 Frenchman 
training of air mechanics are now being 2! minutes 
employed in diflerent workshops engaged 
on Luftwaffe ma‘ntenance and sub- 
contract work 
“ According to a repert from Denmark, 
a second course is being held at present 
in the same place, and Danish boys 
between the ages of 14 and 21 are said 
to have been recruited tor this purpose 
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Italians has 


fighting, where 


is claimed that the 
new production method will result in a 
reduction of weight of 75 per cent. (? 1) NV 
and in a saving of labour heurs of 88 


record tor soaring by announcing on pilot,”’ 
th. Berlin radio that Lt. 
mann took of! in a single scat sailplane 
and was still in the air 
alter two days and nights. Last year 
soared tor 38 


Musso’s Man 


USSOLINI’S Committee of Fascist 
appointed a new A> previously 
Under-Sec:etary for Air 
Gotto, one of Regia’s well-knawn pilots 
who took part in the North African 


Lujtwaffe Leader Killed 


AJOR WILHELM FERDINAND 
GALLAND, group commande: of a 
Luftwaffe tighter squadron, has been 


per cent 
‘and will be granted special facilities for » a killed ©‘ in operations agaiust England 
their supply of labour and materials. In Grim Ernst reported the German radio, quoted by 
The entire machine-tool industry will ae . Reuter Ile was the younger brothe: 
henceforth be placed under strict HE Germans have claimed a world of Genetal Galland, the successful fighter 


the announcer added 
General Adol! Galland, who is Inspec 
tor-General of the German fighter forma 
tions, has been credited with 72 air vic 
tories. In July this year he was reported 
hours to have gone to the Southern Italiav 
front 


Ernst Jacht- 


Jap Problems 


reported, the main pro 

blem of the Japs is their aircraft 
production which is still behind their 
war requirements. Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Richard Peitse, A.O.C.-in-C., India, in 


He is Lt. Col 


was nicknamed 





What They Say 


HE President of the German com- 
mittee for aircraft production 
declared that week by week and month 
by month Germany is producing more 
and better aircraft 
Broadcasting in the Hungarian home 
service, a commentator says that Berlin 
expects another winter offensive 


Invention ? 


GERMAN report states that a fore- 
man in an engine factory has per- 
fected a new method of constructing 
crankshafts Without disclosing any 


* Gamba di Ferro.”’ Lt. Col. Gotto has 
been wounded and decorated with the 
Golden Medal for bravery 


From Rumania 


IIE joint efforts of the Luftwaffe 

command and the Government of 
Rumania to increase the strength of the 
Air Force of that country have been 
previously reported on this page. A 
Bucharest report now says that the 
Under-Secretary of State for Aijr 
announced that on October rith ex- 
aminations were held of a new batch 
of candidates for vacancies in the 
Rumanian Air Force 


an interview with T/e Daily Telegraph 
stated that the Japanese Air Force is 
already a wasting asset, and that “* it i- 
very likely that Japan will soon be com 
pelled to concentrate her aircraft con 
struction programme mainly on fighters 
for defence."’ Sir Richard also mentioned 
that Japanese losses are not being bal 
anced by new construction 

It is doubtless for this reason that first 
priority in the Japanese war eflort is now 
given to aircraft, as reported in our issue 
of September 3oth. 

The greatest. difficulties appear to be 
in the engine industry, and a number ot 
plants are being rapidly converted to the 
production cf aircraft engines 
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R.A.F. Ferry Com 


Scenes at an Airport in Eastern Canada :Thousan(; 

of Aircraft Safely Delivered Across the Atlantic; 

Flying Goes On in Al 
Kinds of Weather 












| The crew goes ’ 
on board. Cap- 
tain, co-pilot, 
navigator and 
engineer. 

















4 Weather is not 
always pleasant on 
this northern route, 
and often aircraft 
are compelled to fly 
high to get above 
icing conditions. 
Here a member of 
the ground crew is 
seen carrying oxy- 
gen bottles to his 
machine. 



















5 The meteorolo- 
gists study the maps 
and give reports to 
the crew before the 
start of the flight. 










7 The captain of a 

Liberator has a final 

word with the con- 
trol tower. 










8 A member of the 

crew checks up his 

food supplies be- 

fore the start. Hot 

coffee in vacuum 

flasks is welcome on 
the flight. 
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2 3 In the control tower of the eastern airport in Canada from which the machines 
set out for Great Britain. Traffic is heavy at times and is constantly increasing 


large engines consume a lot of fuel on . N June rgth, 1941, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
flight. Their thirst is ministered to . 


Pt enedi 4 Frederick Bowhill handed over the reins of 
. ee Coastal Command, ot which he had been 


A.0.C.-in-C. since before the war, to Air Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferte. He was to take 
over the new R.A.F. Atlantic Ferry Command, 
which absorbed the old civilian ‘‘ Atfero,’’ the 
firm which, under the Ministry of Aircraft Pro 
duction, began the arduous task of ferrying air 
craft, across the Atlantic. 

For more than two years the R.A.F. Atlantic 
Ferry Command has brought to this country air 
craft of many types, and the record for safety is 
such as to promise well for commercial services 
after the war The experience gained will be in 
valuable 


6 Captains and guests have lunch 

together at the base on the Atlantic 

coast of Canada. In this picture the 

guests happen to be two Canadian M.P.s, 

Mr. Castleman and Mr. Bell. The former 

is Chief Whip of the Canadian Conserva- 
tive Party. 


9 The Captain of an aircraft has to 
carry a large number of documents 
relating to its crew, cargo and passengers 
(if any). The last sheet goes into the 
aiready bulging dispatch case. 
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* Outworkins~ 


How War Work in Small Groups 

and in the is Helping 

Production : Aircraft Equipment 
Included 


CCORDING to the latest Ministry of Production 

figures there are now some 20,000 so-called ‘‘ out 

workers’ in Great Britain. The term seems to be 
something of a misnomer, as are sO many expressions 
coined by Ministries, since it is used to denote the prin 
ciple of carrying the work to the workers rather than the 
workers to the work. In fact, ‘‘homework’’ might be a 
be&ter word, but possibly the Ministry came to the con 
clusion that to most people it would revive unpleasant 
school-day memories. 

Whatever one may think of the title, the scheme which 
it covers can merit nothing but praise. It is obvious that 
there must be thousands of women up and down the 
country who are unable for domestic reasons to leave their 
locality, but who could, and would, contribute valuabk 


Homes 


work locally if the opportunity were afforded, The 
Ministry has realised this officially, under the not very 
euphonious title ‘‘non-mobile,’’ or, worse still, ‘‘im 


mobile ’’ women, and started the ‘‘ outworking’’ scheme 
some time ago. Since that time, as already mentioned, the 
number of outworkers has increased to 20,000, many in 


rural districts but nearly one-half in the London area. 


Centres and Homes 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that there are two 
forms of ‘‘ outworking ’’ In one the work is done in thee 
homes of the workers, and in the other it is done in small 
centres established locally, often in converted premises 
close to some factory which manufactures the parts to be 
assembled, and sometimes even in large private houses 
where smaller numbers forgather to do the work Ob- 
viously the scheme is very elastic, which is one of its great 
attractions, and can readily be adjusted to local con- 
ditions and to the character of the work undertaken. 

As an example of very successful ‘‘ outworking’’ may be 
mentioned the case of a firm in the London area. The 
normal business of the concern is that of retail house fur- 
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Women volunteers have been found to be very adept at the 
assembly of voltmeters and ammeters. 


nishers, with branches in the Home Counties, and three 
large London showrooms have been cleared for the neces- 
sary work benches. Here some 1,100 housewives work in 
five-hour shifts on preparing the electrical wiring for 
Halifax and Lancaster bombers, and on coil winding. That 
their contribution is very far from being negligible is proved 
by the fact that more than 500,000 armature coils hav 
been completed and cables for 1,100 bombers prepared 

Another case, this time an example of working in a large 
private house, is that of 84 friends and acquaintances of 
the owner of the house, living within easy walking dis- 
tance, meeting to bind intercommunication cords, of which 
114,000 had been completed by the 
end of September 

Then there is the unit started by a 
Rotary Club. Several of the members 
had practical knowledge of motor 
engineering and electrical equipment 
This unit is making a very excellent 
job of lamps for gun sights 

In addition to these forms of part- 
time work, excellent service is being 
given by men and women in occupa- 
which require their 
attendance, but which do not neces- 
sarily entaik actual working all the 
time The N.F-.S. is a case in point, 
and in London and the South-Eastern 
Region no fewer than 320 N.F‘S. 
stations are doing productive work, 
much of it of 1 complicated 
nature 


tions constant 


quite 


Editors of trade and technical journals 
watch women at work binding inter- 
communication cords. 
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Alexander Yakovlev. 


famous Russian “‘ Yak"’ fighter, that the crucial point 

in his life was a childhood encounter with his grand- 
mother’s mechanical cuckoo clock. For, having dismantled 
it, young Yakovlev became absorbed by a desire to learn 
the intricacies of mechanisms. Trifling incidents such as 
this have a strange quality about them, and can often 
cast the first mould of a man’s future career. 

Regular daily visits to the Khodynka airfield, where 
there was a dump of crashed and derelict aircraft, brought 
Yakovlev closer to aviation, to,which he later devoted his 
serious studies. Finally, after a course of technical train- 
ing, he graduated at the university. Early in his studies 
he acquired the reputation of being a rebel—following his 
own ideas of aeronautical training and obstinately uphold- 
ing his own views on aircraft. His dogged perseverance 
enabled him to produce the design for the first Soviet ultra- 
light aircraft in 1927. His originality and resourcefulness, 
displayed in this design, aroused the interest of Russian 
authorities and made his name. He was sent to the Air 
Force Academy, the highest institution of aeronautical 
training in Russia, and graduated from there in 1934. 

Only two years afterwards he won a competition at 
Tushino for the best design of a monoplane trainer, and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed director of a new air 
craft factory. Since then he has produced some sixty air- 
craft designs, ranging from light sporting machines to up- 
to-date fighters. 

From the very beginning of his creative career, Yakovlev 
was primarily interested in light aircraft. His main aim 
was speed and reduction of weight ; and while in the early 
days his views aroused considerable controversy in Russian 
aeronautical circles, the results obtained by him were 
convincing. 

One of his first achievements was the application of 
an early type of the Soviet 
M.1r engine of 100 h.p. to 
the construction of a trainer 
With this engine Yakovlev 
produced a trainer capable 
of a speed of just over 160 
m.p.h. When he assumed 
the leadership of a group of 
designers at a new aircraft 
factory he adhered to the 
idea of speed in an uncom- 
promising manner. Charged 
with the task of designing a 
new fighter, he adopted yet 
another rule for his designs: 
the requirements of mass 
production. 

Out of such convictions 
the Yak 1 fighter was born, 
followed by Yak 4 and 
Yak 7. The Yak, Russia’s 
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|: is said of Alexander Yakovlev, the designer of the 





Ilyushin and Kok.naki, the test pilot. 
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Russian | 
Airecrait 
Designers 


Some Little-known Facts About Their 
Histories and Careers : Unfounded 
Rumours About Tupolev’s Dismissal : 
The Younger Generation 
By V. L. GRUBERG 





A. N. Tupolev 


reply to the Messerschmitt, proved to be about 660 Ib 
lighter than similar German machines, a quality which 
proved to be of great advantage in the battles with the 
Luftwaffe. The efficiency of the Yak 1 was testified py 
reports from Russia at the beginning of hostilities, which 
proved the brilliant tactical qualities and manceuvrability 
of this aircraft and placed the pilots of Heinkels and 
Messerschmitts under a definite handicap. 

Yakovlev, who is the holder of the Banner of Socialist 
Labour, and whose previous achievements brought him the 
Stalin Prize, the highest recognition of scientific and tech 
nical work, was awarded early this year the Stalin Prize for 
his wartime work for the Soviet Air Force 

Sergey Ilyushin is Yakovlev’s ‘‘ opposite number "’ in the 
design of fighter-bombers and close-support aircraft. In 
the early ‘thirties the trend of Russian bomber design was 
to concentrate on large bombers. Subsequently more 
attention was being paid to lighter and fast bombers. In 
1935 Ilyushin produced a new bomber showing consider 
able improvements on the types then in service with-the 
Soviet Air Force. In fact, this design represented an 
important step forward in the development of Russian 
types. While the reported annual increase in bomber 
speed was then somewhere about 1o to 12 m.p.h., 
Ilyushin’s type improved the performance by 40 to 50 
m.p.h. Shortly afterwards the aircraft was subjected to 
a severe test when Vladimir Kokinaki, the well-known 
Soviet test and long-distance pilot, flew it non-stop from 
Moscow to Baku and back. The aircraft has also praved 
to reach a higher ceiling by 3,000 to 4,500ft. than its pre 
decessors, and the load carried was improved by 1,100 to 
2,200 Ib. 

Ilyushin’s greatest contribution to Russian aviation, the 
design of close-support aircraft, is the result of methodical 
development going back to 1936, Already at that time 
the Russians had quite crys 
tallised ideas of both the 
functions and qualities of 
such aircraft In fact, so 
far back as 1932 leading 
Soviet tacticians foresaw 
the mass employment «+ 
aircraft in ground battle 
and the need for specialised 
types for such operations 
Later, Lt. Gen. Petrov, of 
the Soviet Air Force, de 
fined the characteristics of 
this type of aircraft in the 
following * The 
qualities of the modern 
assault aircraft are judged 
not only by the power of tts 
weapons but by its miles 
ver hour, its manceuvra 
bility and climbing speed. ' 


words 
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RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


DESIGNERS 





According to Russian reports, the Heinkel 118, which was 
then the German answer to the problem, first appeared on 

June 22nd, 1941, but with its mediocre speed and perform- 

nce failed to impress the Russians. 

The Soviet Air Force has conducted extensive researches 
in the development of “‘ tank-busters.’’ Ilyushin, who is 
also keenly interested in problems of military technique, 
was instrumental in this development, Several models of 
anti-tank aircraft designed by him were built before the 
war, and were enthusiastically received by Soviet airmen. 
When war broke out this experimental period was almost 
concluded, and in July, 1941, the Russians finally came 
out with Ilyushin’s new type, the 11.2. 

rhis heavily armoured and armed fast aircraft, described 
in Flight of May 2oth, 1943, is capable of effective opera 
tion at heights less than 5o0oft., and has since become the 
most effective Russian weapon for attacking panzers. A 
generic term ‘‘Stormovik,’’ applied to this type and its 
developments, gives the correct conception of its use, 
which has been thus described by a military writer in 
Pravda: ‘‘The most important task of our Stormovik 
fighters and bombers is skilfully to seek out concentrations 
of enemy tanks and mechanised troops ; to destroy panzers, 
guns, machine guns and transport; and to disperse enemy 
formations concentrated in strong points.’’ By develop- 
ing special tactics—low-flying attacks at the most vul 
nerable points of a tank, the sides, rear and top—units 
of the Soviet Air Force equipped with Stormoviks were 
primarily responsible for stemming Gen. Guderia’s panzers 
in the approaches to Moscow in 1941, and have ever since 
played an important réle in Russian operations, 

The havoc wrought by the Stormovik among German 
panzers gained it the nickname ‘‘ Der Schwarze Tod,’’ 
with which the Germans dubbed it 

Ilyushin has to his credit a number of designs adopted 
by the Russian Air Force, among them the twin-engined 
bombers, CKB-26 and the DB-3A. For his services to the 
iircraft industry the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
awarded him the title of Hero of Socialist Labour in 
November, 1941. In 1942 he received the Stalin Prize, 
and again in March this year his name figured among the 


N.Z. Governor-General at Aireraft 


OUNGEST of the De Havilland 

overseas ‘‘family’’ is the New 

Zealand branch at Rongotai, 
near Wellington. This factory was 
started in 1939, shortly before the out 
break of war. It has since then built 
hundreds of Tiger Moths for the Em- 
pire Air Training Scheme, and in addi- 
tion undertakes overhaul and repair of 
De Havilland aircraft and engines in 
New Zealand, as well as Airspeed 
Oxfords, and many types of British 
and American engines. 

The works are situated on the air 
field, which adjoins a bay of the sea. 
A short time ago the De Havilland 
works at Rongotai had the honour of 
being paid a visit by the Governor- 
General, Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir Cyril Newall, and Lady 
Newall. Sir Cyril, it may be. recalled, 
was Chief of the Air Staff until 
October, 1940, when he was succeeded 
by the present Chief of the Air Staff, 
Sir Charles Portal. Several R.A.F. 
officers have been Governors, but Sir 
Cyril is the first Governor-General. 


recipients of this year’s Stalin Prize for modifications and 
improvements in constructing military aircraft. 

Another aircraft designer whose name has been promi- 
nently associated with the development of Russian 
bombers is A. N. Tupolev. It will be remembered that 
as far back as 1932 he designed the Ant.3, a four-engined 
20-ton aircraft, the first Russian ‘‘heavy.’’ Best known 
‘among the many types of civil and military aircraft de- 
signed by Tupolev was the Ant.35, produced in 1935 and 
resembling the Martini39, with which Tchkalov and 
Gromov broke the world’s long-distance record. A number 
of Tupolev’s designs have achieved international reputa- 
tion: the Ant.22, a twin-hulled commercial flying boat, 
for instance, powered with six M.34 800 h.p. engines, the 
prototype of which was designed in 1931. On December 
8th, 1936, this machine, piloted by Rabienko, created an 
international record by reaching an altitude of 6,37oft 
with a useful load of 22,000 Ib 

For fifteen years Tupolev was in charge of experimental 
aircraft construction of the Central Aero-Dynamic Insti- 
tute Z.A.G.1. In-this capacity he not only contributed t 
the Soviet exploration of the Arctic, but was also instru- 
mental in laying the foundations of the Russian bomber 
force. Already in 1935 French sources reported the exist 
ence of Russian bombers with a bomb load of 7 to 8 tons 
Tupolev’s personal contribution to the growing Russian air 
strength is best illustrated by the fact that in 1939 there 
were about 2,000 bombers of the T.B.6 (Ant.6) in service, 
which had a range of 2,700 miles, a maximum speed of 
200 m.p.h., a bomb load of 3 tons, carried a crew of five, 
and had defensive armament in the nose, tail and amid- 
ships. 

With the gradual change of policy from heavy bom! 
to lighter and faster ones, Tupolev’s designs receded some- 
what from the limelight. A growing generation of young 
designers came steadily into prominence, while little 
has been heard of Tupolev’s activities since 1938. This 
gave rise to all sorts of malicious rumours, but in fact 
Tupolev’s work continued. On March 23rd this year he 
was again awarded the Stalin Prize for creating a new 
variety of military aircraft. 
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His Excellency, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Cyril Newall, Governor-General 
of New Zealand, and Lady Newall on a visit to the De Havilland factory at 
Rongotai. 
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Sartorial Paraphernalia 


What Will be the Airline Operators’ and Travellers’ Attitude to Para- 
chutes and Mae Wests After the War? : The Return to Safety : Blinding 
the Passengers with Normality : The Advantages of a Little Realism 


discomforts associated with flying is that concern 
ing the amount of assorted junk which has to be 
worn even for a quite casual non-operational flight. 

If you are going to any sost of height in a somewhat 
sketchily heated aircraft you must put on all kinds of 
warm clothing, which makes you wet with perspiration 
while on or near the ground. On your head you have a 
helmet, to which is attached an oxygen-mask-cum-micro- 
phone and its assorted tendrons ; and on your body is a Mae 
West and a parachute harness which must necessarily be 
too tight for comfort when not sitting down. 

After laboriously climbing into the machine—often an 
extremely athletic and difficult process during which the 
clamberer is faced by the very real danger of minor injury 
from various spiky items—a four-piece harness must be 
collected from odd crevices, hitched together, and pulled 
tight enough to prevent any movement other than that 
allowed by the release mechanism. Having settled down, 
it is then discovered that at least one of the tendrons has 
been inadvertently ingluded in the harnessing process and 
the whole action must be repeated. Finally, the respective 
tendrons for oxygen and inter-communication are plugged 
in. 

By this time the pilot is usually wet through and physic- 
ally worn out. All he can do is to cry feebly for help if, 
after all this, he still finds that he is unable to reach the 
cabin heater control, or the fuel cocks, or even, perhaps, 
something quite important like the engine switches. Move- 
ment thereafter is impeded, but at least during the take-off 
and subsequent manoeuvres of any violence the pilot feels 
that he is welded to the machine and, consequently, as 
safe as houses. 


Ou of the more particular and, I’m afraid, inevitable 


Face-saving Precautions 

All this is extremely necessary except during a casual 
passenger flight, and I have absolutely no sympathy for 
those people—ferry pilots are the most considerable 
offenders—who consider that it is all too much trouble 
and even actually ‘‘ pansy ’’ to rig oneself out like a dan- 
gerous lunatic who is being given a course of deep-sea 
diving. Lots and lots of faces and eyes have been saved 
by Sutton harnesses, a parachute really isn’t much good 
in real emergency if it has been flung carelessly in the 
bowels of the aircraft ; and a Mae West is quite the most 
useless life-saving device if, after landing in the sea, this 
item is still where you left it on the floor while you are 
swimming for dear life in the icy briny. 

One becomes accustomed to it all, of course, though :t 
takes the average dyed-in-the-wool civilian pilot a great 
deal of time to get acclimatised. A harness at first makes 
you feel helpless, like a child haltered in a pram ; a helmet 
has the curious effect in a closed aircraft of making you 
feel that you can’t see (psychologists may consider this 
no-hear-no-see problem among themselves) ; and an oxygen 
mask waggling about round one’s chin appears to get in 
the way of everything. 

But I wonder what the Service flying person’s reactions 
will be to civil flying after the war? Transport aircraft 
are usually clean, well-warmed and adequately sound- 
proofed, so there should still be no need even for the crew 


to wear special clothing or helmets—though the joy of. 


clear and immediate inter-comm. will still be remembered. 
In the old days the captain just yelped ‘‘Q.D.M.? "’ and 
the operator, who was usually behind him, passed up + 


slip with the required bearing. Only when he was flying 
on a V.H.F. approach beam did the pilot put on his ear 
phones. , 

In those days, transport machines rarely flew above 
15,000ft., and no oxygen was needed—or, at least, it was 
not essential, though some of the passengers tended to look 
a little green. After this war the operating heights may 
be much higher, and, while the passenger cabin is-likely, if 
not actually pressurised, to be oxygenised in a general sort 
of way by the steward, the crew, forward, may wear masks 
in order to be fed more accurately and to be free to open 
their windows. In a recent article I mentioned various 
fears to which the average passenger is subject, but I forgot 
altogether—perhaps because with constant practice I’m 
not troubled by it—to mention the ear trouble which goes 
with rapid changes of height. Some people are very un- 
happy indeed with changes of even a few thousand feet, 
an¢ this is one good reason why I feel that the pressurised 
cabin may become normal even for flying at fairly ordinary 
altitudes. 

That, however, is by the way. What will be the crew’s, 
operator’s and passenger’s attitude towards parachutes and 
Mae Wests? And will it have been changed by the war? 
In peace days it was always felt by operators that para- 
chutes, or their provision, would merely cause disturbance 
in the minds of the passengers, who would never be pre- 
vailed upon to use them. War experiences and knowledge 
may change that. 


Fire and Failure 


Although I believe in taking advantage of every item 
of safety gear, I confess that in large four-engined aircraft 
I’m inclined to be careless for just those reasons which 
may make such items unnecessary in a civil machine. 
All four engines are not likely to stop together, so there 
should be no immediate need for ‘‘floaters’’ as long as 
these are readily available ; bad weather is not likely to 
make an immediate forced landing necessary in such a 
type,.so there is little point in actually wearing the harness 
—particularly while there is a second pilot who can always 
take over while you prepare yourself for the bump; and, 
when flying as a pilot with a large crew on board, I've 
always felt that the chances of getting out in the event «f 
fire or structural failure were fairly remote, so I don't 
always wear my harness unless we're going up high enough 
to give the driver a chance. 

In civil flying the number of disasters due to these: last 
two causes—fire and failure—is so small as to be hardly 
worth consideration, but there might occasionally be the 
case of a machine which is really stuck, with bad weather 
everywhere below—too bad to consider a blind approach-- 
and with the fuel running low. The captain might thea 
give his passengers the option of baling out, though unless 
they all chose to go or were forcibly tipped out, old ladies 
and all, he, at least, would have to stay with the aircraft 
and take his chance. 

I’m not at all sure how the passengers are garbed and 
equipped when, flying with Air Transport Command 
Naturally, while flying over or near Axis territory they 
would be expected to wear parachutes and Mae Wests in 
case of trouble with Ju88s, and I noticed in the papers 
a few weeks ago that the passengers of an India China 
transport khaled out when one of the motors stopped— 
probably at the sort of altitude, over mountains, when the 
aircraft couldn’t be expected to stay up on the remaining 
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urge. I once’ watched a lot of passengers boarding an 
Atlantic Liberator ; they were togged up to the eyes with 
clothing, Mae Wests, parachutes and what-not. But they 
were a crowd of ferry boys returning to the States; they 
were entering the unheated bowels of a hardly modified 
Lib., and the chances were that they’d need every item 
of their clothing. 

On normal air services in the U.S. and elsewhere, with 
no war risks, I expect that things go on as they’ve always 
done—soft chairs, cigars, an appearance of solidity, 
lunches, and no sign of anything so heartrendingly and 
pointedly adventurous as a parachute. The one chance 
in a thousand, when the captain might ask everyone to 
get out, is hardly worth worrying about. Even in those 
circumstances he’d probably feel that they would be much 
safer in aircraft doing a semi-forced landing, through fog 
on a beam, than they would be if they were all let loose 
over the unknown, to hit heaven knows what at quite a 
considerable vertical velocity. And think of the trouble 
involved in adjusting harness to suit both the fifteen-stone 
Cyrus K. Equib and the seven-stone,Miss Trimble making 
her first air journey! The very sight of the parachute 
might send Miss Trimble hurrying to the Grand Central 
Station—and damn the airline ticket. 

No, I don’t think that things will change except in the 
case of certain difficult and dangerous services over really 
impossible country—and then the passengers are likely to 
be a tough lot of people who have no false ideas. Some 
of the hardened Service pilots and crews are going to be 
a little unhappy for quite a few years after the war as 
they travel without that comfortable tightness which tells 
them that their final method of escape is properly adjusted 
and ready to be used. 

We shall necessarily have to go back to the days when 
the very slight taste of danger is sugared by plush seats, 
apparent solidity, smiling air hostesses, hot lunches, cur- 


tains, and‘all the rest of the nonsense by which the doubt- 
ful air traveller is encouraged to a feeling of absolute 
security. We, in our military aircraft, are surrounded by 
structures and devices, guns, bombs, draughts, oil and 
dirt, while our ears are beaten into pulp by the screaming 
of airscrew tips. We fly in utility aircraft—using the word 
in its real sense and not the sense which has been devel- 
oped after a year or two of trying to use tinny, worthless 
products graced with that name. It will be a generation 
before the word “‘ utility ’’’ ceases to conjure up the vision 
of a device which costs twice as much as the ordinary 
presumably inutile) device and which does its job about 
three times before packing up for good. 

Perhaps the Americans had some of the right ideas when 
they made their light and medium aircraft look, from the 
inside, aS much like cars as possible. You know—expen- 
sive upholstery, beautiful dashboards, electric cigarette 
lighters, armrests, flower vases, and all the rest of it. 
Every time I flew one I handled it with particular caution 
because I suspected that someone was trying to kid me— 
that the designer hoped to lull me, for some reason of his 
own, into a sense of false security. I always remembered 
that, if I spun in, I'd look just as much like scrambled 
egg over that beautiful bakelite dashboard as I would 
over the few primitive instruments of the first light aircraft 
I flew. q 

In fact, I’m inclined to think that a little realism is a 
good thing where flying machines, however good, are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the system of ‘ blinding with nor- 
mality ’’ certainly worked where American private aircraft 
were concerned. We shall get back to it, both for those 
and for the large transports. Auntie must never suspect 
that the solid-looking garnishing at her elbow covers a 


very thin and much-drilled bit of dural on which her 


immediate happiness, if not her very life, depends. 
** INDICATOR 


Book Reviews 


** Cloud Reading for Pilots,”’ by A. C. Douglas. John Murray. 


10s. net. 
ROFESSOR BRUNT, Sc.D., F.R.S., concludes his foreword 
to this book with ‘‘ The ideal of a partnership between 
the one who draws up a weather forecast and its user is a 
readily attainable ideal. In this it differs from the ideal occa 
sionally expressed, that books dealing with the weather should 
give ‘a few simple sules for forecasting the weather.’ Only a 
meteorological half-wit would attempt such a task.”’ 

This succinct observation is a compliment by inversion 
because Mrs. Douglas is no kind of a half-wit and is apparently 
uninterested in ‘‘ a few simple rules.’’ 

Cloud Reading for Pilots is far and away the best thing of 
its kind that we have examined. It is profusely illustrated 
with magnificent cloud studies, many of which have real 
artistic merit to add to their informative value; the text is 
clear and concise and, with the aid of simple line-diagrams, 
takes the reader from first principles to a relatively advanced 
conclusion. 

Pilots should find this volume of very real usefulness and 
one need have no hesitation in recommending ft to them as 
money very well spent. Mrs. Douglas points out that weather 
does not go according to plan and is always in a state of 
change. Conditions forecast may be late or early in arriving 
at the stated point, they may have intensified or deteriorated, 
or altered in some other way, and if the pilot can recognise 
what is happening and what is likely to follow, and evaluate 
it accurately without outside aid, how much more safely and 
easily will he be able to act in bad weather. 

The author's experience in the Air Transport Auxiliary, 
backed up by that gained in gliding and soaring (she ran her 
own gliding club before the war), have obviously given her 
ample opportunity to study her subject under a wide variety 
of conditions, and this, allied to her enthusiasnf for it, has 
resulted in a well-presented, straightforward ligtle book in 
which every page has much more than the usual quota of 
real information. 


At the end of the book is a page of ‘‘ Weather Tips ’’— 
fifteen pointed principles, emphasised with light humou 
Every fledgling pilot should learn them by heart, and some 
of the old hands might do well to reiterate them 


His Majesty's Minesweepers Prepared for the Admiralty by 
the Ministry ef Information. H.M. Stationery Office. od. 
net. 

“THE whole country is loud in its praises of the merchant 
seamen who face the perils of the U-Soats while bringing 

vital goods across the Atlantic, but until this book was pub- 

lished perhaps not everyone realised exactly how arduous and 
dangerous was the work of the minesweepers 
originally were mostly drawn from the fishing fleet 
Their story is mainly a sea story, but the air element enters 
into it quite a lot. There have been numberless attacks on 
minesweepers by enemy aircraft, and in addition these little 
ships were much concerned with the magnetic mines dropped 
from the air. It is a gallant tale, and is extraordinarily good 
value for ninepence 7 , 


whose crews 


The Air Cadets’ Astronome. By C. ]. Grimwood, 'B.Sc.(Eng.). 

George Allen and Unwin. 1s. 6d. 

HIS is not a book nor even a pamphlet, but a spherical 

stellar chart printed in sections for cutting out and build- 
ing up. and published as a folder which opens out into one 
big sheet. The cadet has to provide a few simple materials, 
such as cardboard, wire, and adhesive tape, and very complete 
instructions for the building and use of the finished astronome 
are printed in their appropriate places. 

While there is no doubt that the astronome, when duly 
assembled and stuck together, is the ‘‘ instrument of real educa- 
tive and scientific value’’ it is claimed to be, it seems equally 
certain that its erection will call for very deft fingers and plenty 
of patience, supported by an enthusiasm for astro-navigation— 
however, the long winter evenings are before us! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Thz Editor does nol hoid himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondent.. 


The names and addresses of the wriiers 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


THEORY OF FLIGHT 
Wind Direction and Gliding Angle 


yy reply to the query of “‘ Pilot R.A.F.,’’ he is correct in 
stating that the gliding angle depends upon L/D, in still 
air, but this is not true in moving air. Assuming the angle 
of attack is kept constant to give max. L/D, the effect of 
reducing load would be to reduce the speed. If he is flying 
with the wind this reduction of speed would mean he would 
spend a longer time in the air, and therefore be carried farther 
by it, but if travelling against the wind he would not be 
carried so far. 

If the flaps are lowered 10 deg. it may be assumed that the 
L/D of the wings would be decreased, but the body drag would 
be unchanged. For example, if the body drag coefficient is 
0.03, the lift coefficient 0.5 and the wing drag coefficient 0.02, 
flaps might increase Cy, to 0.7, and Cyw té 0.03, so lowering 
L/D of wings from 25 to 23 1/3, but increasing total L/D from 
yo to 111/6 and so flattenihg the glide. It will be séen that 
this is more likely to be the case when the body drag is high. 

J. D. HADDON, Sqn. Lar. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Menace of Mass-produced Air Flivvers 


"THERE is an aspect of the prophesied boom in pest-war 

civil aviation which neither ‘‘Indicator’’ nor “ Air 
Weary,’ writing in Flight, have touched upon. It is an aspect 
which is rather frightening to contemplate, ‘but according to 
those who are supposed to know, the possibility has to be 
faced. 

It would appear to be the avowed intention of the aircraft 
industry, especially that of America (if the advertisements in 
their journals are anything to go by) to flood the markets of 
the world with thousands of inexpensive, mass-produced light 
aircraft, including cute little helicopters, in which every Tom, 
Dick and Harry will be encouraged to launch himself, complete 
with trusting spouse and innocent bairns, into the “‘ frec”’ 
post-war skies. 

Presumably this new generation of private pilots will not 
materially differ from the past and present genus motorist, 
which means it will embrace the inherently incompetent and 
the criminally reckless in their thousands. 

Will the authorities realise this, do you suppose, and anti- 
cipate the threatened mass hari-kari? I only know they issued 
to me, several years ago, an official document stating I was 
qualified to fly any type of landplane, when my actual flying 
experience was limited to a few hours in a Moth, so I seriously 


doubt it! “AIR WARY.” 


BOMBS ON GERMANY 
Comparisons by Respective Populations 


HE article in your issue of August 26th, giving the relative 

tonnage of bombs dropped by the R.A.F. on Germany and 
the Luftwaffe on Britain up to date very interesting 
showing, as it did, the steady increase in our efforts coincident 
with the decline in the enemy's activities. I feel, however, 
that it cails for a little more comparison on the basis of popu- 
lation. According to the official figures we have dropped 
119,350 tons on Germany up to June 30th, 1943, as against 
their total of 62,000 on this country; our figure is thus not 
quite twice theirs. 

Again, our largest tonnage for the quarter was 36,700 (as 
against the Luftwaffe’s 15,900, again a little short of double 
theirs). We must remember, however, that the population of 
Germany is approximately go,000,000 (not including Austria 
and Czechoslovakia) as against our 45,000,000, and ona strictly 
proportionate basis, therefore, we have not, as yet, bombed 
them quite as heavily as they have us. Admittedly our attacks 
have been directed against certain densely populated areas such 
as the ports, the Rhineland and the Ruhr, but against this 
other large centres of population, such as Berlin, are as yet 
comparatively unharmed, except perhaps by the last big raids 

I have not the slightest wish to belittle the magnificent per- 
formance of the R.A.F., especially during the last few months, 
but one ‘wonders whether the highly imaginative journalistic 


was 


efforts of some of our daily papers describing the damage done 
and the reactions of the German populace are not perhaps due 
in some measure, to wishful thinking 

However, it is obvious that things are moving in the right 
direction, and the third quarter of 1943 should show an even 
bigger tonnage, and the longer nights transfer more attention 
to Berlin itself. PERSPEX."’ 


BOMBER ARMAMENT 
“Is there a Better Answer ?”’ 


| bag reading your magazine Flight I have seen many interesting 
articles and enjoyed good aviation material rhe only 
exception is the recent letter by A. T. Henshaw, 536 Flight 


A.T.C., in the correspondence on ‘‘ Bomber Armament 

Why don’t the British use o.50in. machine guns? While I 
was in Singapore | discovered the British Ordnance officers 
were too ignorant to use the gun properly I'll bet every 


cent I have ever earned that the o.50in. gun would not stop 
if set properly I wonder to-day if they have learned? The 
0. 303in. is good for shooting down fabric-covered aircratt, but 
not metal-covered ones 

The Fortress can carry ten tons of bombs, but without the 
complete complement of guns. We think it is military strategy 
to use precision bombing at high altitudes in order to save a 
half-million-dollar aircraft, eight full-blooded American 
members and still be able to shoot down a carload of fighters 
Is there a better answer? 

Low-level bombing is fine with a bomber that can travel at 
high enough speeds to evade fighters, but the raid on Roumania 
and also the raids in the desert proved that you are wide open 
to fighters when doing low-level bombing with a heavy bombet 
Our B-25, A-20 and A-36 were designed for low-level bombing 
American aircraft are built.for their special purposes 

How good can bombing be at night? The only possible w 
would be to pattern bomb, and then thousand of tons of bombs 
would be wasted on shrubbery and the countrysict 

Elizabeth, N.J., U.S.A ]. A. POSHEFKO 


crew 


Varied Visibility in Night Raids 


I HAVE been very interested in recent correspondence in 
Flight regarding the armament of our night bombers, as 
to whether the 0.501n. machine gun should be installed in place 
of that of 0.3031n. calibre. The argument that the o.303in 
gun is the most effective weapon because the enemy aircraft 
has to close in to within the range of that gun before hé can 
see the bomber is obviously sound in the conditions which have 
been predominant for night fighting up to recent weeks—that 
is, comparatively dark skies lightened only on some nights by 
the presence of a moon 

From the light of recent reports in the aeronautical and daily 
Press, it would apparently seem that these conditions do not 
always exist, for we hear that the enemy is doing his best to 
illuminate to the utmost the skies through which our bombers 
have to pass, especially around the target areas, by means of 
highly concentrated groups of searchlights and flares dropped 
from above the bombers by the enemy night fighters. Thes 
would seemingly be an attempt by the enemy to restore day 
light conditions for his night fighters, and so it would scem 
obvious that we should give ‘‘ daylight armament’’ to our 
bombers, namely, the o.50in. machine gun The flash from 
this gun is said to be another drawback against its use at nigdt 
but surely this difficulty could be overcome, and in any case 
its effect wo@l not be so pronounced in the artificial daylight 
conditions 

The best steps to take would appear to be to have a mixtur 
of both guns, say, two 0.303in. and two o0.50in. guns in om 
turret, thus catering for such visibility conditions as may exist 

I believe this whole policy of arming night bombers is funda 
mentally wrong; the Mosquito has proved that it is possible 
to build a bomber to outpace all fighters, and it is possible to 
build bombers carrying four times the load of the Mosquito 
and still outpace any fighters the enemy could put against them 
Now that the policy of arming these aircraft has been adhered 
to for so long, it is not now possible to change it, and the 
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already wrecked aerodynamic efficiency of our bombers is being 
put into a worse condition by rearrangements of and increases 
in armament. W. B. RICHARDSON. 


British Heavies ARE Adequately Equipped 


SHOULD like to pass my opinion on the topic of bomber 

armament I have been reading about in the past month. 
First of all, may I begin with Mr. A. T. Henshaw’s argument 
in your issue of Flight dated July 1st? He suggests that we 
should use 0.5in. machine-guns on our heavy bombers in place 
of the 0.303in. in service at the present moment. 

May I point out to him that our heavy bombers were and 
are designed for bombing and not fighting? Iam by no means 
suggesting that our bombers should not be adequately armed. 
In my opinion they are, and if we were to increase their 
armament it stands to common sense that the bomb load would 
have to suffer. On the other hand, I must agree with Mr. 
C. C. CoWen’s statement in Flight of July 15th, that to change 
o.303in. machine-guns to o.5in. must cause a loss of produc- 
tion. 

There is no shadow of doubt that Britain's fighters are the 
most heavily armed and most efficient the world has ever 
known, and I dare say that our heavy bombers are not far 
behind. I am informed that the American o 5in. machine-gun 
cannot stand up to service as well as our Browning 0.303in. 

I also agree with Mr. Harry Archer’s letter stating that the 
Fortress is a day bomber and was designed as such He also 
states that the 0.303in. machine-gun ‘‘is a very efficient 
defensive weapon,’’ and with this I must heartily agree. 

Mr. A. T. Henshaw, in last week’s Flight, thinks that low 
level attacks by our Mosquitos and Typhoons are more effec- 
tive than high-altitude bombing by Boeing Fortresses. He 
states that low-level bombing on small targets is more accurate, 
causing great dislocation and destruction. Admitted; but he 
must also bear in mind that American bombers are fitted with 
the Sperry sight which can be used with great accuracy and 
precision from high altitudes. He must also consider that 
light losses of Mosquitos and Typhoons are mostly due to their 
formidable speed and manceuvrability. 

Mr. Henshaw then says that our losses on these heavy night 
raids are mostly due to Ais fighters. On this I again disagree 
with him. I believe that they are due to concentrated anti- 
aircraft fire, and do not think for one moment that many 
fighters are encountered as a rule. . 

I will close by saying that our heavy bombers are sufficiently 
armed and, with their gailant crews, can deal with Axis night 
fighters and bomb the German war machine to a complete 
standstill. J. BAMSEY. 

167 (Derby) N.A.S.C. 


ENGINEER’S PEACE 
Difficult to Change Basic Thought 


N AY I be permitted to offer an opinion in connection with 

Sir Roy Fedden’s remarks at the meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Industries Association published in Flight, July 29th: 

What appears to be a suggestion of co-ordinating the various 
branches of engineering science 1s no doubt long overdue, and 
whilst Sir Roy recommends the necessity for revolutionising 
basic thinking in the engineer’s peace plan, one is apt to feel 
that it is as much a necessity now 

It would also be interesting to know how a revolutionised 
‘‘basic thinking’’ is going to be introduced, for in spite of 
Sir Roy’s reminder that we hold the lead in engineering science, 
his very remarks suggesting the necessity for co-ordination also 
remind us that we are seriously short of engineers with the 
correct outlook. 

We have monumental personalities—and Jbusts—in all 
branches of engineering science, but it is true t academical 
achievement in any one branch is not sufficient qualification 
to maintain the best possible engineering enterprise and one 
equal to the demands of a mechanical civilisation. 

Modern engineering is crying out for leaders capable of inter- 
preting and originating that basic thinking Sir Roy refers to 
lo revolutionise at all is, as we now painfully realise, a difficult 
task. To change basic thought, particularly. in the vast field 
of engineering science, is possibly a proposition of far greater 
magnitude than war. 

Knowing as we do the substantial rock-like personality of 
our engineer in whatever branch he may practice, and appre- 


ciating the attitude of isolation one branch holds to another 
individually or collectively (be it competitive for honours or 
just a natural characteristic common to engineers), it is going 
to be a difficult transformation process to adapt a principle of 
thought which will revolutionise the engineer's individuality 
and to change from isolationism into an engineering democracy, 
It is doubtful whether such a change could be made possible 
without assistance or further study which would mean. the 
sacrificing of potentiality. 

By assistance is meant introducing an independent field of 
thought which would act as a co-ordinator; the field of psycho- 
logical résearch has been adopted with great success in social 
problems. 

The most regretted death of Professor John Hilton is a serious 
blow to our nation, and in the writer’s opinion modern engineer- 
ing has lost a man who could have done a great deal to intro- 
duce Sir Roy’s ‘‘ basic thinking.’’ May Sir Roy therefore adopt 
the Premier’s slogan, To the task! .&: 


HELICOPTERS 
Work of a Dutch Pioneer 


NE of the disadvantages of living at an outlandish place 

in wartime is that you get your newspapers, etc., many 
months after they were published, so that, if you find in them 
anything calling for comment, it is hardly worth while to write 
to the Editor as he will receive your contribution more than 
half a year after the original item was published, by which 
time the subject will have lost interest 

However, as the subject of helicopters, referred to in your 
article on page 359 of Flight, April 8th, 1943, holds certain 
promises—in view of the official intérest shown in the Sikorsky 
—to remain in the news for some time, I venture to override 
the above scruple. In doing this I wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of a countryman of mine, whose work in this con- 
nection, though very valuable, has not found general recog- 
nition, so, that in your article-you have not even mentioned it. 

I refer to the late A. G. van Baumhauer, at one time sub- 
director of the Dutch State Institute for Aeronautical Research, 
who some years ago lost his life in the execution of his duties 
(together with Mr. Guillonard, chief of the technical service 
of K.L.M., and some others) while making tests of an airliner 
in the U.S.A. 

In the late ’twenties and the early ‘thirties, van Baumhauer 
was> working on the helicopter idea for years on end and not 
only designed a most interesting helicopter, but even suc- 
ceeded—during a period when the interest in such revolutionary 
ideas was very small indeed—in performing the miracle (for 
it was little less) of finding private means to finance the costly 
experiments of building and experimenting, rebuilding and 
testing his helicopters. Not having my notes of these times at 
hand here I am rather handicapped, but I well remember that 
apart from the funds furnished by relations and friends he 
had the support of the industry, one firm building the fuselage 
another the landing gear, a third the rotor and airscrew blades 
a fourth the transmission mechanism; the Air Force repair 
shops also participated 

The interesting fact, however, about his helicopter is that 
it may be regarded as the direct forerunner of the Sikorsky 
in its present form. It was indeed of the single-rotor type 
with a torque-compensating airscrew at the stern. In order 
to do away with long transmission shafts in the light and 
therefore not absolutely rigid main structure, this last airscrew 
was not driven from the chief engine but from an auxiliary 
engine (if I remember rightly this was an Anzani) in the tail 
The transmission gear to the rotor was highly ingenious, per- 
mitting everything claimed to-day for the newest Sikorsky. 

[he van Baumhauer helicopter was a rather cumbersome 
affair, but not more so than others of its kind It passed 
through the usual number of mishaps in its first flight tests 
was rebuilt and altered, and finally made quite successful 
flight tests, in one of which it was overthrown near the ground 
by a sudden wind-gust and wrecked 

If van Baumhauer had had the luck to live in a large country 
where Government and other research funds for such develop- 
ment are available, I feel sure his work would have been con- 
tinued as it held so much promise. As it is, I think his name 
and work ought to be remembered when one sees to-day a 
successful helicopter developed exactly along the lines on 
which he worked in his time. B. STEPHAN 

(Ankara) 
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"THE UBIQUITOUS R.A.F.: A peaceful scene of a Short Sunderland at moorings on the West African coast. 
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Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 


Appointment 


IR Vice-Marshal R. V. Gopparp, C.B., C.B.E., 
has been appointed Air Officer in C hava e of 
Administration, Air Headquarters, India He was 
appointed for special duty with the R.N.Z.A.F. in 
September, 1941, and had previously been Director 
of Military Co-operation at the Air Ministry. 


Awards 


Mediterranean Air Command 


HE KING ‘has been graciously pleased to 
approve the followin appointments and 
awards, in recognition of distinguished services 
rendered in the Mediterranean Air Command 
during the period February Ist, 1943, to May 12th, 


1943. C.B.E. (Mil.) 


Air Comdre. J. Wurtrorp, O.B.E., A.F.C.. R.A.F, 
Act Air Comdre. F. B. Luptow, O.B.E., M.C., 
D.F.C., 


Group Capt. J. H. Epwarpes-Jones, 
AF R.A.F. 


Act. Ser” Capt. H. D. Jackman, RA.P. 
Col. H. J. Martin, D.F.C.. 8.A.A.P. 


O.B.E. (Mil.) 
Wing Cdr. H. A. R. Hotrorp, R.A.P. 
Act. Wing Cdr. W. J. Maaas, R.A.F. 
Act. Wing Cdr. D. R. P. Mixzs, R.A.F.O 
Act. Wing Cdr. 8. H. E. Mirouwett, RAP. 
W. Wotrenven, R.A.F. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. >»BARRATT- ATKIN, R.A.F. 
Act. Sqn. Ladr. E. Downes, R.A.F. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. F , a, R.A.F.V.R. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. E. F. Hryg, R.A.F.V.R. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. L. F. Open, R.A.F.V.R. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. F. J. D.  vwie R.A.P. 
Act. Maj. T. R. Jones, 8S A.A.F 


M.B.E. (Mil.) 


*” Lt. (now Act. Sqn. Ldr.) R. A. CoLeman, 
Fit. Lt. C. N. Kineton, R.A-F.V.R. 

Fit. Lt. J. Morrett, R.A.F.V.R. 

Fit. Lt. L. D. Scort, ~g vt ey 


Act. Fit. Lt. G. Burke, R.A.F 
Act. Fit. Lt. A. G. CLEeNnNnett, RAF. 


Act. Fit. 
Act. Fit. 


F/O. W. Th. 
P/O. H. A 


Capt. L. G. Tt 


S.A.A.F. 
w/d0. R. Cc 


W/O. PF. W. Surru, 

W/O. D. J. Sreance, 

RAF. 

B.E.M. (Mil.) 
BEeacn, 


ve. Set. W. 
A.A.F 


Fit. Set 


» RAP. 
Fit. ‘ t_C. F. Brown, 


Fit. Sgt. A. 
RAF. 


Fit. Sgt. 8. 


A 
Fit. Sgt. L. 
pon, R.A.P. 
Fit. Sgt. W. 


R.A.F. 
Fit. Sgt. L. 
R.A 


Fit. "St. I. M. Weicurt, 
R.A.F. 
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Lt. R 

Lt. 8. E. St. A. 
Act. Fit. Lt E 

Lt 

Lt 


t. ©. W.E 
Rocers, R.A 


. MILBURN, 


8. F. Broox- 


. Hl. Goov- 


WILLIAMS, 


x 
cKLIN. R ALP. 


J. Guyn, 
E. Lea, 
PATERSON, 
Ross, R.A 


Ww. L. F. 
w - a ALL, 


TURNER, RAE VR 
ALwarp, R.A.F VR 
RICHARDT, 


NOKTON, 


8. CLaRK, 


G. Haut, 
G. Lan- 
OLIVER, 


C. Wess, 


- F. 
N, 


Ne, R.A.F. 
” RAMSDEN, 


RAF.VR 
James, RAF 


R.A.A.F 


NEW HEAD OF THE W.A.A-F. 


overseas, and ‘her 


Pas KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards, in recognition 
of gallantry displayed in flying operations against 


the enemy 


Distinguished Service Order 
Act Wing Cdr. . E. Fauquier, DFEL., 
R.C.A.F.. No. 405 RG A.F.) Sqn.—This officer is 


s firstclass leader whose skilful and courageous 


Se 





: Air Chief Commandant 
Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E. (left) has been posted for special service 


place is being taken by Group Officer 
Lady Welsh (right), wife of Air Marshal Sir William Welsh. 
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example has proved most inspiring. His sterling Act 






1943, and again a few nights later in an attack (R 
against Berlin. Act. 
Act. Wing Cdr. C. G. 8S. Ropinson, D.F.C., 
















































































CALIFORNIA TO NEW SOUTH WALES : Catalinas now equip units of the Royal Australian 

Air Force. The racks under the wings indicate that the machine is used for dropping bombs 

and depth charges. Its long range makes it extremely useful for reconnaissance. Catalinas 
: are beached for inspection after 180 hours’ flying. Between these beachings they are 
inspected at the buoy after every 60 hours. 





Sgainst Peenemunde on the night of August 17th, SERVICE AVIATION = acc” 
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3. Fowxer, R.A.P.V.R., No. 199 


Fit. Lt. R. A. Garpiner, R.C.A.F., Xi 405 
Fit. Lt, F. J. Garvey, R.A-F.V.R., No, 93 


Sqn. 
R.A.F.O., No. 138 Sqn—This officer is a gallant — ° ° Act. Fit. Lt. H. B. Gatrey, R.C.A.F., No. 49 
captain, whose keenness has been outstanding. He » Distinguished Flying Cross CAF.) Sqn ’ as 
completed many sorties whilst serving in the Sqn. Ldr. A. F. Binks, R.A.F., No. 235 Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. F. J. Gostine, R.A.F.V.R., No. 199 
Middle East, and, since his return to the United Sqn. Ldr. J. H. Waite, R.A.F.O., No. 155 Sqn Sqn. : : 
Kingdom, he has operated against various im Act. Sqn. Ldr. E. A. Bengamin, R.A.F.V.R, No Act. Fit. Lt. R. W. Hotmes, R.A.F., No. 90 Sqn 
portant targets, both in Germany and Italy 61 n. Act. Fit. Lt. D, D. Jenkins, R.A.F.V.R., No, 9 
Sqn. Ldr. H. B. Verity, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. W. S. CLark, R.A.F., No, 419 Sqn. 
No, 161 Sqn.—Since being’ awarded the D.F.C., (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. B. G. Jomnston, R.N.Z.A.P., No 
Sqn. Ldr. Verity has undertaken numerous sor- Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. J. CunDALL, A.F.C., R.A.F., 214 Sqn. 
ties and has displayed great skill and tenacity No. 109 Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. P. A. Jousse, R.A.F.V.R., No. #7 
throughout. He is a courageous captain, whose Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. A. ENGLAND, R.A.F.O., No Sqn. 
fine qualities are worthy of great praise. 103 Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. E. O. Lane, R.A.A.F., No. 469 
Act. Wing Cdr. L. V. CHapBuRN, D.F.Cy Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. H. Kenney, R.C.A.F., No. 419 (R. Sa-¥: ) Sqn 
R.C.A.F.—Wing Cdr. Chadburn has led formations (R.C.A.F.) Sqn Act. Fit. Lt. K. H. F. Lerrorp, R.A.F.V.R., No 
on very many sorties, during which 16 enemy air- Act. Sqn. Ldr. P. A. Kiesoer, A.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 207 Sqn. 
craft. have been destroyed, six of them by this No. 109 Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. R, Lopce, D.F.M., R.A-F., Ne 106 
officer. In addition, three E-boats have been Act. Sqn. Ldr. H. R. Lawson, A.F.C., R.A.P., 2. 
successfully attacked. No. 58 Sqn Act. Fit. Lt. 8. H. Manspripce, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 
Act mn. Ldr. D. J. Scott, R.N.Z.A.F., No Act. Sqn. Ldr. C. R. MAcponaLp, R.A.F.V.R., 49 Sqn. 
486 iN ) Sqn.—This officer has participated in No. 78 Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. J..G. Mitts, R.C_A.F 78 Sqn. 
a large number of sorties. On several occasions Act. Sqn. Ldr. M. C. X. Mack, A.A.F.. No. 35 Act. Fit. Lt. R. C. Muxro, R.N ZA. a No. 49 
his cool judgment and tactical ability have en- Sqn. Sqn. 
abled his formation to exploit fleeting oportunities Act San. Ldr. . R. M Ryatt, R.A.F., No. 218 Act. Fit. Lt. G. M. Pirie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 109 
te advantage. This was amply demonstrated on § 7 Sqn. 
one, occasion in July, 1943, when the squadron Act. ? :n. Ldr. G. de G. Setts, R.A.F.V.R., No Act. Fit. Lt. L. B. Renoitps, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 46% 
was "engaged in an air/sea rescue operation near 83 Sqn. a8 (R.A.A.P.) Sqn 4 
Le Havre. Fghter opposition was encountered, Act. Sqn. Ldr. E. K. Srycrair, R.A.F.V.R., No Act. Fit. Lt. R. D. Roprnson, R.A.F., No. 44 Sqn. 
but . Ldr. Scott skilfully drew away the enemy 467 (R.A.A.F) Sqn : Act. Fit. Lt. P. Smappy, R.A.F.V.R No. 466 
aircraft, two of which were destroyed by his Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. T. Srurcess, R.A.F.O., No (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. . A 
formation in the ensuing engagement. . 245% se say 8 oe Act. Fit. Lt. J. B. Starxy, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 115 
Act. n. air - ARREN, . an 0, 6 Sqn 
Bar to Distinguished wiying C Cress (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. 'T. D. Taytor, R.A.F.V.R., No. @ 
Act. Fit. Lt. H. > acnemale, F.C. AF., Fit. Lt. W. A. Armstrone, RC.A.F., No. 407 Sqn 
No. 403 (R.C.A.F.) - Lt. Mesdoeehi, act- (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. Act. Fit. Lt. C. F. Westerman, R.C.A.F., Neo, 
ing as deputy equadren "erapaicher, has destroyed Fit. Lt. A. E. Bisetow, R.A.F., No. 101 Sqn 109 Sqn. 
three enemy aircraft and ‘damaged others since Fit. Lt. C. D. C. Dunrorp-Woop, R.A.F., No F/O. E. W. Apams, R.A.F.V.R., No. 57 Sqn 
being awarded the D.F.C. He has led the squad- 28 Sqn F/O. J. D. ApamMson, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 210 Sqn. 
ron on ten occasions and the wing once, and dis Fit. Lt. H. R. Haut, R.N.Z.A.P., No. 156 Sqn F/O. H. C. Bartey, D.F.M., R.A.F., No. 48 Sqn. 
played fine leadership and gallantry. He has Fit. Lt. R. A. Hepperwick, R.A.F.V.R., No. 607 F/O. P. E. Barrstow, R.A.F.V.R, No. 48 Sqn. 
destroyed at least eight enemy aircraft. Sqn. F/O. C. F. BENEFIELD, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 50 Sqn 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. A. Briaes, D.F.C., R.A.P. Fit. Lt. M, 8S. Marnerize, R.A.A.F. ot 40 de - F/O. H. G. Bernarp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn. 
No. 202 Sqn. —Act. Sqn. Ldr. Briggs has served Fit. Lt. C. A. PATTEN, M.B e" R.A.F.V ‘ F/O. R. H. Biyru, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 196 Sqn. 
with this squadron since December, 1942, and 9 Sqn. F/O. W. J. Bracken, R.C.A.F.. No. 681 Sqn. 
since then has completed a large number of opera Fit. Lt. J. SANDERSON, R.A F.V.R.. No. 201 Sqn F/O. P. R. Burt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn 
tional flights. During comvoy escort duty in Fit. Lt. P. J. T. Stepsyenson, R.A.F.V.R., No F/O. F. T. Careans, R.A.F.V.R, No. 466 ik AAFP) 
March, 1943, his prompt and daring action 607 Sqn. Sqn. 
agree three —y~ to break off yy -- on Fit. Lt. S. Waremne, R.A.F.VR, No 97 Sqn F/O. F. Carter, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., No. 57 Sqn. 
the convoy without damage either to the ships or ”y Tera > , 868 F/O. J. Craven, R.A. Pr. V.R., No 61 Sqn 
his own aircraft. vu. iA. d. Wanene. RAP-VE.. No 66 Sep. F/O. R. H. CUNNINGHAM, R.G.A-F., No. 233 Son. 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. G. M. RoTHWwELL, D.F.C..R.A.F., Act. Fit. Lt. E. E. Auten, R.C.A.F., No. 59 Sqn. 9 GD, Currie, RAAF, No. 467 (RAAF 
Ne. 218 Sqn.—Throughout many attacks on enemy Act. Fit. Lt. J. E. ANpprson, R.A.F., No. 57 Sqn. Sqn. 
targets, Sqn. Ldr. Rothwell has consistently dis Act. Fit. Lt. H. Bonn. R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn. F/O. P. H. Curcuey, a AFV.R.. No. 7 Sqn 
played courage and determination of a very high Act. Fit. Lt. A. B. Brenner, R.C.A.F. No. 415 F/O. A. E. Davis, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 214 Sqn 
order. (R.C.A . ) Sqn. : F/O. R. E. Dyson, R.A.F.V.R, No. 31 Sqn 
Act. Fit. Lt. P. E. VaueHan-Fow.er, D.F( As. wa Lt. W. D. Browne, R.A.F.V.R., No. 106 F/O. F. M. H. Fisner, R.A.F.V.R, No. 207 San. 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 161 Sqn.—This officer has com Sq Act. Sqn. Ldr. M. C. B. BoppINcTew, D.F.M, 
pleted numerous operational? sorties. Since the Act "Pt Lt. N. B. Bucktey, R.A.P., No. 109 Sqn R.A.F.V.R.. No. 242 San. 
award of the Distinguished Flying Cross he has Act. Fit. Lt. G. pe L. Carver, R.A.F.V.R., No. Fit. Lt. G. T. Baynwnam, R.A F., Ne 152 San 
continued to display er em og keenness and 78 Sqn. F/O. Cc. P. D. HOUMAn, Ly AF-V No. 227 Sqn 
enthusiasm for operational wor Act. Fit. Lt, D. H. CrarKk, R.C.A.F Bo 210 Sqn F/O. N. G. Jones, R.A R., _ 152 Sen 
F/O. F. RyYMILLS, D.F.C., DE. M., R.A.F.V.R., Act. Fit. Lt. W. G. Cote, R.A.F.V.R_, No.103 Sqn F/O. G. N KEITH, Re. AR No. 72 Sqn 
No. 161 Sqn.—This Officer has at all times dis Act. Fit. Lt. B. G. Crew, R.CA.F., No. 427 F/O. W. Y. McGrecor, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 227 Sqn. 
played the greatest keenness and enthusiasm for (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. P/O. D. R. ALtpriper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 San. 
operational flying. Since the award of the Dis Act. Fit. Lt. A. J. Dowtinc, R.A.F.V.R., No. F/O. E. A. Garrett, R.C.A.F., No. 158 Sqn 
tinguished Flying Cross he has completed a num- 35 Sqn. F/O. 8. T. Grawam, R.A.F.V.R., No. 214 Sqn 
ber of sorties, all of which have been highly Act. Fit. Lt. H. H. Foster, R.A.F.V.R., No. 156 F/O D w T. Gren, R.A.A-F No. 408 
successful Sqn. (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
F/O. C. A. Hare, R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 
Sqn. 
F/O. G. J. Harper, R.A.F.V.R., No 
106 Sqn 


F/O. L. R. Hastines, R.A.F.V.R., No 


= 
~ 


Hew tert, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
Sqn. 
W. J. Hirton, R.C.A.F., No. 44 


£5 


Sqn 

O. P. N. Hives, R.A.F.V.R.,. No 

i Sqn 
F 


F C. Jerrrey, R.A.F.V.R., No 
138 Sqn 

I G. F. Kewry, R.C.A.T No. 161 
Sqn 


F/O. W. M. Kertties, R.A.F.V.R., No 
12 Sqn 
F/O. G. Krier, R.A.F.V.R 


F/O. L. McMILLAN, R.C.A.1 


N 
N 
n 
F/O. D. G. Scorr, R.C.A.F., No. 542 
n. 
F/O. L. G. Witson, R.A.A.F.. N 
/O. A. A. Bisnop, R.C.A.F., No. 423 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
F/O. K. J. Knicut, R.A.F.V.R., No. 


F/O. J. F. Lewis, R.C.4.F., No. 426 


F/O. R. McCurpy, R.A.F., No. 467 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 

F/O. C. E. Mactnrosn, R.C.AF, 
No. 419 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn 

F/O. L. W. Martyn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
466 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn 

F/O. R. M. Maruteson, R.A.A-F., No. 
50 Sqn 

F/O. T. W. Moppert, R.A.A.F., No. 
47 San 

F/O. E. Morcan, R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 


Sqn. 

F/O. W. R. n re R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 408 (B.C. Sqn 

F/O. A. B. H. » -e- R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 196 Sqn 

F/O. E. W. Patreson, R.C.A.F., No. 
57 San 

F/O. T. E. Ranpie, R.A.F.V.R., No. 
50 Sqn. 

F/O. J. D. B. Rerrirr. R.A.F.V.R. 
No. 426 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 
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F/O. E. D. Revitt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 109 Sqn 
FiO. A. A. 5t. CLAIR-MILLER, R.A.F.V.R., No 
F 

R. 


44 Sqn. 

70. G._ B. S#HarMan, R.A.F.V.R No. 408 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn. 4 
F/O. C. SHaw, R.A-F., do. 57 Sqn : 
7/0. H. Simons, R. A.F.V.R., No. 466 (R.A.A.F.) 
Sqn. 


Conspicuous Gallantry Medal 

Sgt. J. C. Barter, R.C.A.F., No. 622 Sqn.—This 
Sad was the bomb aimer of an aircratt which 
attacked Berlin one night in August, 1943. When 
jeaving the target area a fighter was encounte red, 
and, in the subsequent action, the bomber sus- 
tained much damage and its pilot was seriously 
wounded. He endeavoured to caeein control, but 
slumped over the control column and had to be 
assisted from his seat. The aircraft lost consider 
able height, and one of its engines was out of action. 
Displaying rare coolness, Sgt. Bailey took over 
the controls and flew the aircraft to an airfield in 
this country. Although he had never attempted 
tw land a heavy bomber before, he succeeded in 
making a gamer landing. 

Sgt. B. BENNETT, No. 623 Sqn.—Sgt. Bennett 
was the + 7... operator of an aircraft detailed to 
attack Berlin one night in August, 1943. During 
the bombing run the aircraft was attacked by a 
fighter. Sgt. Bennett was badly wounded in the 
chest, but, in spite of this, gallantly attempted to 
quell @ fire which had broken out in the: struc 
tare. With his bare hands he kept the flames 
gander control until an extinguisher was obtained, 
with which the fire was put out. Not until the 
aircraft was clear of the target area did Sgt. 
Bennett disclgse that he had been hit. 


Distinguished Flying Medal 


Sgt. K Ausury, R.A.F., No. 61 Sqn 

Sgt. w é. ANDERSON, R.C.A.F a 115 Sqn 

Sgt. R. ANDERSON, R.A-F.V.R., No. 467 
(B.C. A F.) n. ; 

Sgt. A. Atrwoop, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 61 Sqn. 


Sgt. G. ‘J. E. BaSHForD, R.A.F.V R., No. 207 Sqn 
Sgt. - x a ee R.C.A.F., No A Sqn. 

Sgt. L. Bouvier, 'R.C.A.F., No. 426 
(RC ve rom. 


Sgt. A. C. ‘Basncn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn. 
Sgt. J. K. ve. 7 A.F., No. 61 Sqn. 
a G Canga, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn 

E Coracen, R.C.A.F., No 427 
“TRC LF) Sqn. 
Sgt. . B. Carpenter, R Avs ’.R., No. 10 Sqn. 
Sgt T. Casevey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn. 

$ Curt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn 
Sgt. D. J. Coomper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 619 ‘Sqn. 

D 

R 





F. Davies, R.A.F.V.R., ! 
. Dennis, R.A.F.V.R., No. 199 Sqn. 
Sgt. T. W. Epwarps, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 Sqn. 
Sgt. W. G. Fryn, R.A.F.V. E , 76 Sqn 
Sgt. J. Gattoway, R.A.P.V No. 12 Sqn 
Sgt. L. B. Havwarp, R.A E;, ae 44 Sqn 
Sgt. K. Hotpaway, R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 Sqn. 
Sgt. G. A. Isaacs, R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 Sqn. 
Sgt. F. A. IsHERWOOD, a F.V.R., No. 77 Sqn 
Sgt. B. Jaccer, R.A.F.V.R., No. 617 Sqn 
Sgt. G. LaNcasSTER, R.A FV ’R.. No. 103 Sqn. 
Sgt. L. Lazensy, R.A.F., No. 102 Sqn. 
Sgt. R. W. LovELL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 57 Sqn 
Sgt. R. D. Lucan, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn. 
Sgt. J. McCrepiz, R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 Sqn 
Sgt. W. C. MareraGe, R.A.F V.R., No. 156 Sqn. 
Sgt. H. R. MARTIN, R.A.F., No. 158 Sqn. 

t. S. J. Monpen, R.A.A.F., No. 57 Sqn 

t. W. Mooney, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn. 
Sgt. L. J. Moran, R.A.F.V. R.. No. 78 Sqn. 
Sgt. A. A. Morzey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 161 Sqn. 
Sgt. D. Morrison, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 Sqn. 
Sgt. A. G. MuLLINns, R.A.F., No. 61° Sqn 

R. Nutton, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn 
Sgt. H. PASQUILL, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn. 
Sgt. R. V. Prper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 Sqn 
Sgt. K. L. Rasson, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 138 Sqn 
Sgt. W. R. SwHeELLINGTON, R.C.A.F., No. 408 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn 
Sgt. J. M. SHortrie, R.A.F., No. 119 Sqn 
Sgt. E. J. Smita, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 158 Sqn 

. D. Sprinx, R.A.F.V.R., No. 103 Sqn. 
Sgt. R. C. Soorey, R.A.F., 7 , 07 Sqn 
Sgt. fe F. TEMLETT, be A F.V , No. 196 Sqn. 
Sgt. ©. D. Towse, R.A.F.V n No 61 Sqn. 
Sgt. P. Tweepy, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 76 San 
Sgt. J. W. VINALL, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 9 Sqn. 
S G. H. WuHeatcrort, R.A.F.V.R., No. 158 

n. 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 292 

aes Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 

lowing casualties on various dates. The next 
of kin have been informed. Casualties “in 
action’ are due to flying operations against the 
enemy; “on active service’ includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operational 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 
deaths. 
Of the names in this list, 100 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published 
in earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 

KiLLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. B. Pratt 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
Kittep IN ACTION, Now PResuMED KugsLLeD 
IN Actiron.—Set. J M B. Albrecht; Sgt. 
G. V. Andrews; F/O. G. H. Berry; Fit. Sgt. 
R. W. Blades; Sgt. E. L. R. Brown; F/O. A. L. 
Campbell; Sgt. R. J. Cheyne; Set. L. W. Dry- 
wood; Sgt. A. F. Fletcher; Sgt. R. C. Garnier; 
P/O. D. Gill; Sgt. G. G, Golding; Fit, Sgt. 
N. F. T. Gok ismith, D.F.M.; Sgt. W. M. Hurrell; 
Sgt. R. F. H. Kenyon; Sgt. J. Law; F/O. D. A. 
Macarthur; Sgt. T. McCallum; Fit. Sgt. R. K. 
Mead: Sgt. E. Meredith; Set. L. ¢ Molloy; 
Sgt. J. L. O’Rorke; Sgt, R. E. W. Page; Fit. Sgt. 
J. D. Parkinson; F/O. D, E. Pike: Sgt. G. A. 


FLIGHT 433 





P. J. Playfair; P/O. A. A. Pottinger; Sgt. L. S 
P/O. J. R. F. § 


SERVICE AVIATION | figs Se at seat, ateti: 


U i Sandha Sg 











5 P/O. 1 8 mon g 
; Stephen; Ac wo J 8s. 8 eman Sgt 
- Oo . : J. P. Taylor; Sgt. D. A. Thoma Sq Ldr 
Robson; Sgt. V. G. Rowen; Sg 1. Ruasscl s > ane 
J. Sanderson; Sgt. I. M. R. Scewart; Sgt. J. W .. < Tae ¥ Ms ® ay Ac . Wir : ; 
Taflor; Sgt. R. A. Tiffen; Sqn. Ldr. J. G. G E. A. Williamsen: F/O r "G. w Ss an 
Walkington; Sgt. N. 8. Wilding "\Wesenua. Tenaiten Misses am hameae fie 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now Par vae—F10. Lf Beeckion, te 3 kc 

pr oa tek Ww ge tt; Py 0 ; rs KILLED ON ae TIVE SeRvick.—I 0 J. Ww Bao 
Bartlett; Fit. Sgt. N. Booth; Sgt.’ A. L. Bang; frout: FPAt. Sgt. J. McG. Barclay; Sgt. F. Black 
Set. B. 'F. Bushell; Fit. Sgt. C..W. Chatteriey; ere oe ee et, SB. Conrneens 
Sgt. T. A. Cobb; Sgt. V. H. Cusden, Fit. Sgt AI 3. Cox; A/C-2 KR. C. Feldon; Sgt. J. D 
F. Davies; Wing Cdr. P. H. Dutton; Fit. Sgt. x Saree ' k 0. D Lander F t. Sgt. F Laces; Sgt 
Easom; Sqn. Ldr. G. A. Edney; Sgt. 8S. E. Eng , artia; Sgt. 5 Pith ot L.A /¢ K. Riley; 
lish; Sgt. R. Tishicstens Sayliss; Fit Sgt. L. a C. P. R. Sayers; Sgt. R. McK. Stapley. 
Fox; Sat, E. J. Frizzell: Sgt! W. Green; Sgt REVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Pee 
R. i. Gruber; Fik Sgt. li. Maddow; Fit, Sgt suMED KILLED on Active Service —P/O 
A. G, Hamlyn; Sgt. B. Hannaway; P/O. | Booth; Sgt. T. Conno Sgt. P. J. Flynn 
Jenkinson; Sgt. T. Jones; P 0. T. J. Kingman WOUNDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
P/O. G. J. Lawson; Sgt. 'V. J. Lee; F/O. RW e's Do popards; L.A/C. G. D. Teving; Sgt 
McCarthy, D.F.M.; P/O, ¢ » Mare hall: Sgt E. 8. V. Ryland; L.A/¢ A. G. D. Williams 
P. W. New begin; Sgt. P. J. Newman; Sgt. | DieD Or WouNDS orn INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
Nutal: Sgt. J. Obbard; P/O. J. W. R. Pavitt Active Service.-L.A/C. D. 8. Shafsby 
Fit, Sgt. H, Sansome; Sgt. F. R. Scargall; Fit DieD ON Active Sexvice.A/C.1 H. V. Brazier; 
Set. J. D. Shaw; Act. Fit. Lt. N. H. Shepherd, L.A/C. 8. H, Bretton; Act. Fit. Lt. 0. Faircloth; 
D.F.M.; Sgt. O, R. Shepperson; Fit, Sgt. D. B L.A/C. H. Faller; Cpl. W. Handy; L.A/C. E. W 
Smith; Sgt. F. V. Smith; Set. F. A. Turner; Harvey; Sgt. N. G. Hewitt; A/C.1 R. Horne; 
Sgt. H. R. Wakley; Sgt. O. Wardle; Sgt. R. J Fit. Lt. H. R, Hunt; L.A/C. J. T. Hunt; A/C. 

A. MacTagegert; Cpl. W. Mitchell; A G. W. J. 


i Cl 
Musk Act. Cpl. W A. Northern; A/C.l F. 
Robertson 
Previousty Rerortep Missine, Betieven 


Wilson; Act. Sqn. Ldr. R. 8. Woodward, D.F.« 
Set. A. Young 
WOUNDED on INJURED IN AcTION.—F/O. W. K 


Branch 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.-—FIt. KILLED IN ACTION, NOW REPORTED PRISONER OF 
Sgt. E. Stow Wank.—Sgt. P. G. Kehl 
" ats . = PREVIOUSLY RePporTep MISSING NoW Re- 
MiISSING.—Sgt. T. HH. Adams; Sgt PORTED PRISONER OF WaR.—Sgt. R. Elmes: Sat 
Alleyne; Sgt. D. W. Archer; Sgt J. Grant: Act Fit. Lt. A. G. Lang. D.F.C:: Sgt 


Sgt. G. Beck; Sgt. R. C. 'V. Bec “ my 
A ‘A. C. Bedward; P/O. C. H, Best; 8 cnt Coens CO. eS, Ses ore oe 
Biffin; Sgt. R. V. Bragg; Set. ( 3 Sg — 

A. C. Browning; Sgt, T. Browanless; ) ~ 

Bryan; W/O, R. R. Burton; Fit Royal Australian Air Force 


Carson; Sgt. J. N. T. Chandler; Sgt harles > - ‘ 
worth; F/O. W. D. Christie: Set. . ‘le: t PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Pre 
J. H, Connell; Sgt. A. V, E. Cobby; SUMED KILLED InN AcTion.—Fit. Sgt. C. M. Chen 
Cowan; Sgt. J Cowan: Fit. sei owet! Sgt W. D. Henderson; P/O. J. W. Mac 
Donaid; Fit. Sgt. L. 8. Middleton; F/O. R. J 


Creighton-Kelly; Sgt. W M. Cros 


Il'womey 





Cunningham; Sgt. C. D. Curtis; 
shire; Fit Lt. H. W. J. Dare; Sgt WouNDED or INsuRED 1N AcTION.—Fit. Sgt 
Get. P. Dewdney ; F/O. D. ¢ ot W. R. Simms 

W. K. Elderson; Sgt. J. J. Evans; Sgt. A. W Missinc, Betinveo Kittep in Action.—Fit 
row , ; 0. Set. W Br wn 





¥ yw; Sgt > lo; W/O. J lynn e 
Farr V. F. Fernan Flynn; F/O. N: Cole: Fit. Sgt. C. R. Cowan: 











Sgt. P. J. Forde; Sgt Sgt 
 g Gardner; Sgt. A. eR Gra : Set 1 FO. ¢ F. Cox Fit. Sgt. R. L. Eat , Fit, Sgt 
Gregory; Sgt. T. H. Hallam; Sgt. J. F. Hallett: G. W. Harnett; Sgt. W. Harper; Fit. Sgt. R. O 
Sgt. S. B. Harris; W/O, C.'G. Hill; Sgt. R. E Harris; Fit. Sgt. J. H. Owen; Act. Fit. Lt. W. R. 
Horswill; Sgt. R. R. E. Howard; Sgt. M. R Kilpatrick; Fit. Sgt. P. F. O'Loghlen; P/O 
Howe; Act. Fit. Lt. R. R. Howgill; Set. W j D W. Renno, D.F.M F/O. J. F. Rich; Fit 
Hutchinson; Fit. Sgt. B Hyman; Sgt. B. Jefferies Set. D. P. Speechiey; Fit. Sgt. R. BE. Thorpe; Fit 
Sgt. G. G "Jones; Sgt. R. M. Jordan; Sgt. A. R Sgt A. Wilts! 

Kidley; Sgt. T. G. Lewis P/O. W. ¢ Lieber Drep ON ACTIVE Servic L.A /¢ P. I En 
mann; Sgt. G. D. Loveridge Set. J. W. Lunn: right 

Set. A. A. R. McGarvey; Sg S. « McKiernan; . 

Sgt. D. H. C. Macrae; Sgt. J. E. Meddock; F/O Rov : - Force 
Get D. HO. Macrae; Bet. J. E. Maddock: F/O. Royal Canadian Air Force 
Marsh; Sgt. K. P. Middleton; Sgt. H. Nash; Sgt PREVIOUSLY Rereorten M1ssine BeLieven 
A =. Newman; Sgt. H. L. Nielsen; F/O. 8 KILLED IN .AcTION, Now Presumep KILLED 1N 
Norris; Sgt. A. Ord; W/O. A. W. H. Page; Sgt AcTION.—Sgt. Hl. Morrissy, D.F.M 

S. J. Passey; Sgt. M. T. Perkins; Sgt. R. J Missinc, Betitvep KiILLtep is Action.—Flt 
Perrin; Sgt. H. Pickup; Sgt. 8. T. Pitt; P/O Sgt. Ce D. Macintosh; F/O. C. R. Trery. 





AFTER THE RECENT INVESTITURE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE : Pleased and 
proud officers swap experiences. They are (left to right) F/O. E. R. Lacey, D.S.O. ; 
Wing Cdr. J. R. Leggate, D.S.O. (Coastal Command); Wing Cdr. T. S. Rivett-Carnac, 
D.S.O., D.F.C. and 2 bars (Middle East Command); Sqn. Ldr. K. J. Lawson, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; Sqn. Ldr. M. M. Stephens, D.S.0., D.F.C. and 2 bars ‘Middle East Command) 
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Missinc.—Fit. Sgt. G. 
Crozier; F/O. G. W. Fitzgerald; F 
houser; Sgt. yes Gibbons; Set. 

a MeGourlick; 8 J. 
H. R. Raven; ‘o. 
; P/O. H. PB. 8 ann: */ 


c. a: F/O. Set. w 
G. Punk: 
' ; * Mees ‘arty; 
a Mahoney 
Rice; Sgt. J 
A. A. Shep 
. J. B Sobin; 
: 4 . Sylvester; Fit. 
H. F. Thurston; Sgt. J. “W. Windiate. 
Mrssina, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SER- 
vice.—P/O, V. Hindin; P/O. F. Walmsley; Sgt 
D, A. Williston. : 
KELLED on Active Service.—Sgt. W. Frederick. 
Wounded or InsurnED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
P/O. H. C. Atkinson; F/O. T. P. Millar. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


KILLED rn Action.—P/0O. V. G. Brough. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED In_ ACTION, NOW PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Flit. Sgt. G. T. rown; P/O. A. 
McCarthy. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, NOW 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—F/O. G. M. 
ningham. 

Missine.—Act. Fit. Lt. J.C. Dilli- 
ear; F/O. B. L. Jackson; Fit. Sgt. 
I. G. Ramsay. 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
G. White. 


South African Air Force 


Missine.—Lt. W. J. K. Bliss; Lt 
A. R. Ingle, D.F.C 


Casualty Communiqué 
No. 293. 


Of the names in this list 105° are 
second entries giving later informa- 
tion of casualties published in earlier 
ists. 


PRE- 
Cun 


Sgt. 


Royal Air Force 


Previousty ReporTep MISSING, 
BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION, Now 
PRESUMED KILLED IN ACTION.— 
P/O. A. R. H. Maynard. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
Now PRESUMED KILLED IN ACTION. 
—Sgt. A. Anderson; Sgt. B. Arthur; 
Act. Fit. Lt. P. G. Attenborough; 
Wing Cdr. F. G. 1. Bain; Fit. Lt. 
L. or Bale; ~~ = = * Bancroft, 
F/O. P. St. C. Bate; P/O. A. 
Bettridge; Sgt. R. Boardman; 

R. C. Brinkley: a 
F/O. K. = town; 
It. tet. Ww. 

Ca’ ey 

; Sgt. P . J. 


gt. oan 
w. Ht ‘Ellis: Sat. G Ws Evans; 
J. Falconer; Fit. 7 
Faulkner; Fit. 8 + J. 
Fit. Sgt. J. L. vler; 
Gavins; Sgt. A. E. W. Handley; "Sgt. 
Fy Hardy, Fit. Sgt. J. M. Harrison; 
oO. A H. Haward; F/O. O. M. 
Hediey; Act. Fit. Lt. J. Henderson, 


Sgt. G. Loughlin, n, DFM. ; - -H 


Loveney’s Fit. Sgt. " 

Set. E. Lyon; Sgt. 

}, Re - Sgt. A. Mannering; P/O. 
oO. Mathias; Sgt. H. G. J. Mid- 

dieton; Fit. Lt. G. N. Moir; F/O. 

J. W. Monk; Sgt. R. Montgomery; 

Sgt. A. Mottram; =, E. Nealsey ; 

F/O. A. 8. Act. Fit. 

D. A. Nicoll, t 

Sgt. A 

Perrette; ¥ 

G. E. Rickard; Bi. 

son; Wing Cdr. 

G, Ww. Sewell de Geney Fit. igt. 

Smith; vm. Sgt. Soutter; Act. Fit Lt. A. E 

Thomas: = tn. Bgt. E. H. Uzzell; 

Sgt. J. 4 “Walker; Fit. Bet. H. J. R. Walsh: 

Sgt. A. J. P. Wa atts; Sgt. J. Webber; F/O 

G. A. R. Welsford; Fit. Sgt. J. Whelan. 

WOUNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION.—Sgt. C. J. 
Colvill; Sgt. J. S. Martin. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED In AcTION.—F/U 
J. 8. O. Campbell; Sgt. J. Fiddler; Act. Fit. Sgt. 
R. Hamblin; Fit. Sgt. W. G. Jackett. 

- "a - wy e R. F. Aacrewe: Sgt. 
ford; Sgt. 8. Bertie; W/O wat Sgt. 
WwW. M. 12 "Fit. Lt: J. 0. * Bostocks Sgt. C. E. 
Brook; Sgt. T. Buchan; Sgt. J. R. R. urfield ; 
Sgt. J. J. Butler; Sgt. R. Clifford; Fit. Sgt. E. 
Cogman; Sgt. M. Cox; Sgt. B. G. Crisp; Sgt. 
D. H. Darwish ; Sgt. J. eee: Sgt. K. F. Dun- 
ford; Sgt. - Eastwood; P/O. W. Ellis; Sgt. M. 
Evans; Bete . Evans; Act. Fit. Lt. R. D. 
Ferguson; AY Lar. G. F. Garrad; Sgt. G. H 
Gibbs; Sgt. A. 8. M. Good; Sgt. J. H. Greaves; Sgt 
D. B. Green; F/O. R. W. Griffiths; Act. Sqn. Ldr 
P. A eeu Sgt. E. Hamill; Sqn. Ldr. P. N 


fof 


J. Lusher; 
W. H. Me- 


C. Bam 


i 


‘““‘WELL, THAT’S HOW I DID IT”’: 
explains how he escaped from the cockpit of his Typhoon, 
which was lying on the bottom of the English Channel. 


FLIGHT 





SERVICE AVIATION 





E. Havenhand; 


T. J. re fi 


F/ . K. Harrison; Sgt. 
. E. Hawkins; Fit. Set. 
; Sgt. H. Hewson ; Sgt. 

R. L. 

R. Kenny; Sgt. 

xr F/O. A. C. Lang: 

E. Lovewell: P/O. P. 

P/O. P. . Manning: 


Harris; 


Innes; Sgt. "s. 
E. Kinsella; Sgt. a 
don; Sgt. J. P. Lee; Sgt. 
Lynch; Sgt. C. Metinnity? 
Sgt. F. D. M = . » We Monk "Sgt. G. C. 
sar g. Pay Noble; Sgt. H. J. on: 
. G. aynes, viet. P. O. Pearson; Sgt. W. B. 


8 P. > Sgt 
mouth; Hi. “s Sgt. . 


Poole; 

T. Bowell; 
Procter; Sgt. is Riddell: F/O. A. 
Act. W/O. W. Salthouse; Sgt. W. T. Sherwood; 
Sgt. J. Smith; Sgt. J. J. Sparrow; Sgt. M. F. 
Spencer; F/O. D. P. Stephens; . D. Stewart; 
F/O. A. H. J. Sumner; Fit. Sgt. N. Syth; Set. 
R. W. Tattle; R. Terry; Sgt. M. C. Thomp 


Poteet: 


Sgt 


F/O. G. A. Turner; 
J. R. Watson; Sgt. 
rie Lt. M. J. A. White; 
. J. Williams; Sgt. R. J. 


son; Fit. Sgt. C. 
Sgt. F. Walton; Sqn. 
P. J. Whelton;’ Act. 
P/O. F. Williams; Sgt. 
Woolford. 

MISSING, ey KILLED ON AcTivE SE 
vice.—Act. Cp J. W. Kell; A/C1 J 
MacWilliam; = D. L. White. 

KILLED on Active Service.—P/O. J. H. Car- 
pineet: o 8 J. Charley; Fit. t. D. Christian; 
F/O Coates; Sgt. A vies; ° 
G . Hopkinson ; 


E. Te; 
dr. 


Becta? 
Hute mi 


Sgt. Y. Travis; 
J. Wallace: Tagt J. Wri 
vViousLY RzEPpor®Te Feomes, 
KILLED on Active Service, Now Presumep 
KILLep on Active Service.—P/O. R. T. Meek. 
Previous,yY ReporteD Mrisstnc, Now Pnre- 
SUMED KILLED ON AcTIVE Service.—P/O. R. R. 
Hustwait; Sgt. T. Wallace 
WouNDED oR INJURED ON 


BELIEVED 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
A . 4 eee 


aris 


TEES 


» 
\ 


: Fit. Lt. C. E. Brayshaw 


OcToOBER 14TH, 1943 


F/O. K. George; Sgt. R. M. Hartley; LA 
J. W. Holt; L.A/C. G. T. Howells; Sgt. PB 
Morley; Sgt. R. O. Paine; Sgt. L. Torry; 
J. H. Tottman; Sgt. F. Wilson 

Diep or Wounps or INyuRIES RECEIVED 
Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. D. Flanagan; 
G. E. R. Hornsey. 

Diep on Active Service.—F/O. R. V. A 
son; L.A/C. K. 8. Arnold; L.A/C. A. Cartm 
A/C.2 T. een Cpl. J. ‘Coop er; L.A/C. W, 
Harris; Sgt. A. F. Hart; L.A/ re: N. Hilton; 
G. J. Jacobs; “Oph J. M. Lawson; F/O. M. 
Massey; Cpl. H. Middleton; LA/C. R. 
L.A/C. J. Smith; Fit. Lt. H. Wilkinson; 
N. P. Wiseman. 

Previous_ty REPORTED MISSING, 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAR. J. 
F/O. I. C. Duthie; iS A, W. L Pruce; 
> F. Ryall; F/O. IL. W. Thomas. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Forcgl 
WOUNDED = INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, 
ak 


A/CW.1 
Drep ON D. Rolfe 


Now 
L 


ACTIVE SERVICE —Cpl 


Royal Australian Ain, 
Force 


Kittep iN AcTion.~Fit. 
H. A. Bird. 

PRE 
Now 


Set 


ousLY REPORTED MISSING, | 
RESUMED KILLED IN ACTION, 
—s J. W. Carniey; F/O. H i 
Lethbridge; Sgt. C. F. Watson. 
WOUNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION 
Sgt. G. L. Fry; F/O. R. W. & 
Gross; W/O. I. C. Jones; Sgt. R. FY 
Owen; Fit. Sgt. H. Pengilly. 
Missinc.—Fit. Sgt. R. M. Austin; 
Fit. Sgt. 


H. Morgan; 
Shannon; Fit. Sgt. W. R. Walters. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE —Sgt. 
Cc. H. CO. Fietz. 
Diep on Active SErvice.—Sgt. 
. O. Hutchinson. 


Royal Canadian Air 
Force 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
BELIEVED KILLED In Action, Now 
PRESUMED AcTION.— 
Sgt. J. R. 

PREeyrousLy REPORTED MISSING, 
Now Presumep KiILLeD in ACTION. 

. Bissounette; W/O. 
RB. 


. Fketand; 

q Act Fit. Lt 

A. R. Parkinson; Fit A. 
Powles; W/O. E. K. Sealitea 
Diep oF WouNDS or INJURIES 
RECEIVED tN AcTion.—F/O. G. N. 


Keith. 

Missinec.—P/O. J. E. “<a 
F/O. E. J. Andrews; Sgt. 

Beavo; Sgt. D. A. Black, ine ‘Set 

H. L. a P/o, R. A. i 

. Chepil; Fit. Lt. W. KE. G@ 

D.F.C.; Sgt. M. Costello; 

. Durbin; Sgt. J. H. pee 

. 8. R. Fi more; P/O. A 

Garalick; Fit. Lt. K. MacG. 

"/O. R. D. Guess; Sgt. J. 

J. D. Hawkins; 

7} J . @ 


Gray; 

I Hanna; 
P/O. F/O J 

Jones; McDonald; 

Sgt. G. McKay; Oo A. J 

Middleton; “Sgt. M. 8. Miller: F/O, 

; Sgt. C, W. Pickering; 

. 9 egmlds: F/O. F i 

. Viney; F/O, 


BELIEVED KILLED Om 
Set. T. B 


MISSING, 
AcTiveE SERvice.—Fit. 
Hunter; Sgt. W. Stirling 

PREVIOUSLY Reportey’ MISSING, 
Now PRESUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE 

Sgt. R. A. Bishop; Sgt. D. Houston. 
or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
Eakins. 


SERVICE 
WouNDED 
P/O. G. D. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


REPORTED MISSING, Now 
P/O. N. M 


PREVIOUSLY 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION 

MissInGc.—Fit. Sgt. W. J. Cave; Fit. Set 
Crawshaw; Fit. Sgt. A. E. Kemp; Fit. Sgt 
oe F/O. E. W. H em F/O. A. B 

Ww. G. Smith; F/O. J Turnbull; 

N %. Whitta; Set. G. H. B. Wilkie 

KILLED ON ACTIVE Service.—F/O. R. E 
man. 


South African Air Force 


Previousty Reportep MISSING, Now Pxre- 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Lt. V Burden 

Missine.—Lt. L. Jacques-Houssa; Adit. 
R. Q. J. Parmentier. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
PORTED PRISONER OF War.—Lt. P. S 


AL 
Smith; 
Fit. Sgt. 


Chap- 


Now Re 
Ashton. 








